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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICALS are said to be losing public favour in al- 
most every place where they are known, and public wri- 
ters are puzzled to account for it. 

When the buckle-trade declined some years ago, the 
cause was at once seen to be the ascendancy of buttons. 
But it would appear that the cause of the decline of thea- 
tricals, though almost equally obvious, is more a subject 
of dispute. It is only so because the subject is larger, and 
composed of more parts. We think, however, that a little 
discussion will suffice to show, with equal clearness, what 
causes the failure of dramatic amusements, as a part of 
the great system of public entertainment. 

Taking the middle of the last century as a period when 
dramatic exhibitions were generally well attended, let us 
inquire what there was in the condition and circumstances 
of the theatre at that period to have rendered this a mat- 
ter of course. We reply at once, that plays were then as 
well written, as well got up, and as well acted, as any 
picture was then painted, or any novel or poem written. 
The drama was at that time on a perfect level with, or 
perhaps even superior to, the current literature of the day, 
or any other instrument of public amusement which ex- 
isted. Nor was it beneath the standard of the general 
manners of society. It exhibited, in a gross enough man- 
ner, the vices of the age; but the people whose vices were 
exhibited were rendered insensible by those very vices to 
the grossness of the scene. 

The theatre is now in quite a different condition from 
what it was in then. Whether owing to the want of le- 
gislative enactments, which might encourage literary men 
in writing for the theatre, or to some other cause, our 
dramatic entertainments are now of a character much be- 
neath or behind the age. Our acting plays are either the 
old stock, displeasing us with the exhibition of obsolete 
vices ; or modern trash, full of exaggerated character and 
sentiment, trusting for success, perhaps, to romantic sce- 
nery and machinery ; or literal tran?<ripts of nursery fa- 
bles. Our drama, overlooking some better qualities, is, 
in a great measure, a compound of childishness, inde- 
cency, buffoonery, and, to no small extent, of profanity ; 
in every point of view fifty years in taste behind our cure 
rent fictitious literature, which, in itself, is susceptible of 
great amendment. 

Tn Great Britain the drama has always appealed to 
the less serious and virtuous part of the eommunity. 
At the time of the civil war, and after the re-establish- 
ment of the theatre at the Restoration, it was altogether 
& cavalier thing, and, like the cavalier party in general, 
too apt to make debauchery a mark of rectitude in poli- 
tics. This character it has never entirely shaken off. 
With the exception of a certain number of mawkish and 
tawdry aphorisms scattered over our modern plays, they 
still maintain, in some measure, their old war against 


the decencies and proprieties of life. The truth is, the | 


theatre has become so exclusively resorted to by a less 


serious par, ot the community, that it couid hardly at-— 


tempt to conciliate the other class, lest, in the vain ef- 
fort, it lose the customers it has. 

If the players thus produce an article of entertainment 
inferior both in talent and in taste to the other things 
which compete for the business of amusing the public, it 
is not to be wondered at that their houses are deserted. 
For the crown which at present purchases a night's en- 
tertainment at the theatre to one member of a family— 
42 entertainment partly childish, perhaps, and almost 
certain to be somewhat immoral—that whole family can 
be supplied for a whole month with the best literary pro- 
ductions of the day from a circulating library, or it can 
purchase a single volume, which not only gives it ra- 
tional entertainment and instruction for several nights, 
but remains a constant and ready instrument for repeat- 


{ng this entertainment and instruction whenever4t is re- 
quired. If we coolly reflect on the respective reputa- 
tions which the drama and literature bear in the world, 
we will find that only a certain number of people wish 
well to the former, while the latter is an object of almost 
universal attachment and national pride The fact is, 
that the drama has shut itself out by its own misconduct 
from the sympathies of half the public, if not a much 
1arger portion It is still dabbling in the low vices and 
mean order of teelings which prevailed in the reign of 
George II., or else in the nursery tales which lulled our 
cradles; while literature, shooting far a-head, is replete 
with the superior virtues and extensive benevolences of 
the present age. And not only does literature compete 
with the stage. Music, and other accomplishments of 
private life, are also now resorted to, for the purpose of 
furnishing an innocent amusement to the family circle— 
an amusement less attractive, perhaps, than the theatre, 
which, with all its errors, has still a powerful inherent 
charm, but preferred, nevertheless, as making up in sim. 
plicity, harmlessness, and cheapness, what it wants in 
the power of excitement. 

When we speak of the stupidity and bad taste of the 
plays, we do not enumerate all the disadvantages of the 
theatre. As if every thing connected with the establish- 
ment were doomed to be of the same order, we find the 
players also exciting disgust in all well-regulated minds 
by the strange code of morality which they have been 
pleased to set up for themselves. Of course, we do not 
shut our eyes to the numerous instances of respectable 
and well-behaved actors, which occur nowhere, perhaps, 
so frequently as in the minor capital which we inhabit. 
But, as we remarked in a former paper, we must not have 
great generalities ruined or broken down by unimportant 
exceptions Taken as a whole, the players are a more 
dissolute fraternity than the members of any other pro- 
fession ; while some of them, ranking as the very highestin 
professional merit, commit transcendant breaches of the 
most sacred moral laws, as if to show how independent 
they are of all the rules of decent society. We would not 
gratify the wretched vanity which perhaps is one ofthe prin- 
cipal causes of those errors, by mentioning particular 
cases ; but they are too notorious to require being speci- 
fied. It is sometimes set forward asa plea for the ex- 
tenuation of those offences, that the life of a player is 
more beset with temptations than any other ; but what an 
argument is here against the whole system of play-act- 


ing? Another plea is, that the public has no business 
with anything but the public appearance of a player—has 
no right to think of their private lives; as if a person 
doing all he can to destroy the safeguards of domestic 
happiness by action and example, were to be equally well 
treated by society, as a person who does what is in his 
power to contribute to its happiness Society must, in 
the eyes of these pleaders, be a slavish thing indeed, if it 
is supposed that it must patiently submit to every insult 
and injury which it may please the sublime caprice of a 
buffoon to inflict upon it. And is the player judged less 


| leniently than an offender in any other walk of life ? 


When a tradesman commits an outrage on public decency, 
is he cherished on account of it by society? Is he not 
scouted for it, exactly as the player is, or, we should 
rather say, ought to be—for it can hardly be said that he 
is ever condemned for his offences by the regular friends 
of the stage, though the theatre is, on his account, still 
more resolutely abstained from by the good, who ab- 
stained from it before 

If the players thus debase themselves by the impurity 
of their lives, and thereby render themselves unfit to be 
looked upon or listened to by the majority of society—if 
they continue to represent dramas suited to the taste of 
a past Je, or else adapted only to the sympathies of chil- 


dren—if they persist in retaining about their whole sys- 
tem vicious forms of speech, indelicate gestures, and a 
code of moral feeling and action, all of which have long 
been pronounced intolerable in good society, how can 
they expect their theatres to be so prosperous as they 
once were, more especially when purer and better modes 
of entertainment are every where rising into competition 
with them? The person who pens these thoughts is by 
no means an enemy to theatricals in the abstract. With 
the most respeetful deference to those who sce in dramatic 
entertainments an express hostility to the divine law, he 
retains the conviction that they might be rendered as 
good and innocent a means as any other for producing 
that great end—the diversion of the public mind by amuse- 
ment from the follies and vices of absolute vacuity. He 
does not consider the theatre, or any other amusement, 
so much with a reference to the good which it may de, 
as with respect to the evil which it may prevent. It is 
clear, however, that the really good and pure can never 
become the friends of the theatre, so long as it remains 
unreformed. There must be a combination among the 
virtuous actors to exclude the vicious from their body. 
A number of antiquated and absurd fashions of the stage 
must be brought nearer to the standard of ordinary na- 
tural life. And the best literary men of the day must 
be encouraged by legislative enactments to produce a crop 
of new plays with a stronger moral bent than the gene- 
rality of those now existing. Till all this is done, and 
the theatre become as noted in public fame for 2 friend- 
liness to what is geod, as it has hitherto been for the re- 
verse, it must be content to occupy its present degraded 
place our vrevailing modes of vublic entertain- 
meni 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENUVE. 
HEAT.—ITS DIFFUSION THROUGH NATURE. 

Tue desire of obtaining knowledge is one of the most na- 
tural, and, at thesametime, most ennobling attributes of the 
human mind; for it is impossible, whatever may be our 
station in life, to walk through the world without wit- 
nessing facts of the highest interest, which cannot be 
duly appreciated unless properly understood. Again, 
then, we would insist that all such information may be 
obtained without our having to wade through a mass of 
difficulties ; indeed, truth disdains all scholastic artifices ; 
she loves not to appear masqueraded in the costume of 
quaint and hyperbolical devices; her ways are ways of 
the utmost simplicity, and may be readily underst od by 
every person desirous of acquiring knowledge. In the 
last article, under the title ef “‘ Popular Information on 
Science,” we explained, in a general manner, the sources, 
the nature, and the effects of light ; and now, proceeding 
on the same principle—that is, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the use of scientific terms, and endeavouring to ex+ 
plain every thing in the most simple manner, we shall 
devote our attention to the subject of heat. We cannot 
look abroad, and take s survey of the magnificent theatre 
of nature, without perceiving at once the vast importance 
of this agent ;—by its power, rocks, islands, hills, and 
mountains, have been upraised out of the innermost depths 
of the earth ;—by its operation, the genial moisture, which, 
under the form of rain, descends, cooling the heated air 
and refreshing the parched up soil, is raised from the 
bosoms of rivers, lakes, and seas ;—by its influence, the 
waters, which were chained up by frost during the deso- 
late reign of winter, are again set free to sparkle along 
at the bases of their sunny banks ;—by its benignantagency, 
the trees, that were deprived of their foliage, and the 
herbs, that were apparently withered, are again invigo- 
rated with new life, and arrayed in new beauty ;—it con- 
trols and modifies, indeed, life under every form, and is 
the most universally pervading and important agent with 
which we are acquainted. 

When we picture to ourselves the dreary monotony of 
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the polar regions, where human nature appears in its; 
most hamble and degraded form, and where the arctic 
bears, wolves, and foxes, seem alone to find appropriate 
habitations; and when we compare these trackless soli- 
tary wastes with the blooming and Eden-like valleys or 
Ttaly, we at once see the vast influence of different tem- 
peratures on the surface of the globe; nor have we 
any hesitation in referring such modifications to the 
sun, which is the most obvious fountain both of heat 
and light. The ancients, at a period when science was 
in its infancy, observed this general fact, and concluded 


that the sun was an immense globe of fire; but this opi- 


nion has been long since exploded. The astronomers 
of this enlightened age have shown, by the aid of tele- 

that the sun is itself a solid and opaque body, per- 
haps a habitable globe, and they have concluded that we 
owe both its light and heat to the peculiar atmosphere by 
which it is surrounded. Hewever, although this opinion 
nas been advocated by that illustrious astronomer, Sir 
William Herschell, it must be confessed that the manner 
and region of the sun in which heat and light are gene- 


rated, can by no means be understood, and on this, as on | 


every other subject of inquiry, it is better to acknowledge 
our ignorance, than to raise up a plausible and false theory 
to supply the place of more positive and satisfactory know- 
ledge. Certain it is, that the rays of the sun do impart 
heat; but we must observe, that they do not do so unless 
they come into contact with some solid body—that is to 
say, they pass freely through the air without giving 
out any sensible heat until they reach the surface of 
the earth. Accordingly, the higher we ascend in the 
air, the colder it becomes—a fact experienced by aéro- 
nauts, or those who have ascended in balloons. Thus, 
M. Charles, Gay Lussac, and others have on such occa- 
sions found the thermometer sink a great many degrees, 
even below the freezing point. It is from she same cause 
that the higher we ascend a mountain, th. more intense 
does the cold become, so that we at length arrive at a re- 
gion where we can trace no signs of animal .r vegetable 
life, all around being shrouded in perpetual snow When 
‘we ascend the Cimborazo mountain, which forms the ex- 
tremity of the Andes in South America, anu whieh rises 
to the height of twenty thousand nine hundred feet above 
the surface of the earth, we leave at its base » hot re- 
gion, where the exhalations of a marshy soil, and the 
continuance of heat, generate fevers and disease. fatal to 
animal and vegetable life. We, then, ascending higher, 
arrive at a temperate region, which possesses a moderate 
and constant warmth, and is a perpetual season of spring 
to those who have arrived from the lower, summer-like, 
hot region Above this again, as we ascend still higher, 
we find ourselves surrounded by ice and snow, and then 
we suffer the most intense winter cold, so that we may 
truly say, that summer, winter, and spring, are here 
seated on three distinct thrones, which they never quit, 
and where they are constantly surrounded by the attri- 
butes of their powers. Vegetable and animal life, in 
these different regions, present us with equally remark~- 
able gradations—thus, the forests of the lower or burn- 
ing regions are extremely rich, and they continually re- 
sound with the howlings of different tribes of monkeys, 
and the Yaguar ant-eater and black tiger prowl about 
them, while the surrounding air is infested with myriads 
of mosquitoes and other obnoxious insects. Higher up the 
mountain we find the most splendid palm trees, upon 
which the sloth may be seen hanging, and at the feet of 
which the terrible boa-constrictor and crocodile may be 
often seen extending their frightful forms. Above this 
region we meet with the most beautiful arborescent ferns, 
and the precious bark tree, and many flowers of great 
beauty ; but here the air, as we ascend, becoming colder, 
the sensitive plant, as if warning us of the sterility and 
lifelessness of the region to which we are approximating, 
loses its peculiar sensibility, and no longer closes its leaves 
on being touched. At length, as we proceed higher, 
the gigantic trees appear to have dwindled ; the eye rests 
on nothing but short stunted dwarfish shrubs and al- 


pine plants, until at last the lichens and mosses amidst 
patches of scattered snow apprise us that we have ar- 


rived at the boundary of organised beings ; and that above 
us is nothing save the dreary region of eternal winter. 
Here no animal is observed, excepting occasionally the 
great condor, which is the only Jiving being that appears | 
to inhabit these vast solitudes Here it is obvious that 
there is a regular gradation of temperature from the sur- 
face of the earth to the upper regions of the air, and for 
every handred and ten yards of ascent, the heat dimi- 
nishes as much as if we were to advance one degree of 
latitude towards the northern polar regions. The facts 
here described are of véry great importance, because we 
observe that on this account certain parts of the world 


‘are rendered not only habitable, but possess a fine anc 


genial climate, which would otherwise be parched up by 
a tropical and burning sun The city of Quito, for ex- 
ample, is almost under the equator, and were we to form 
a superficial judgment of its temperature from its situa- 
tion, we might infer that it would be oppressed with in- 
tolerable heat, instead of which, owing to its elevation, 
the air of that city differs little in temperature from that 
which we find in Paris. 

We now, therefore, understand that the rays of the sun dc 
not produce heat unless they strike against some solid body, 
and even then the greater or lesser intensity of the heat they 
produce is greatly modified by the direction which they take, 
for when these solar rays fall directly or vertically on a par- 
ticular district, they give out much greater heat than when 
they fall obliquely. The reason for which is simply this; 
that when they descend on a spot directly or vertically, they 
fall on it with much force, and a great number of them 
are included in a small space; whereas, when their direc- 
tion is more oblique, they not only do not strike the spot 
with the same force, but are more scattered, so that they 
by no means produce the same intensity of heat. By this 
general fact, then, we are enabled to explain the dimi- 
nution of temperature from the equator to the poles ; that is, 
from the tropical to the frigid regions. Near the equator we 
find a zone, which passes immediately under the sun twice 
a-year, and receives its rays in a very direct or vertical man- 
ner; and here we have the tropical region. Next in succes- 
sion we find a portion of the globe which does not receive 
the sun’s rays so directly or vertically, but, on the contrary, 
more obliquely, so that less heat is produced, and here, 
therefore, we find the temperate region. After this we ar- 
rive at another region of the globe, which is deprived of the 
heat of the sun for a greater part of the year, and, during the 
other, receives its rays still more obliquely ; and here, conse- 
quently, we have the frigid zone, that desolate region of 
eternal ice and snow, which has been explored in vain by so 
many bold and enterprising navigators. This variety ot 
temperature, occasioned by the different direction which the 
sun’s rays take in reaching the earth, is remarkably obvious 
in hilly countries. If a hill, having a southerly aspect, 
present a certain inclination, and the sun be at a cor- 
responding altitude, the solar rays will strike the side of 
the hill dicularly, while on the plain below and 
around, the rays strike the soii bac age and. conse- 
quently, with a proportionate diminution of force f the 
ground extend to the north, it will receive no rays, and 
remain always in shade; and en this account it is that 
in the Valais we see the Alps on one side, covered with 
eternal ice, whilst the opposite hills are adorned with rich 
vineyards, and orchards, and all the charms of fertility. 
Nor is the different manner in which the rays of the sun 
strike the earth the only circumstance to be considered in 
examining the ay yng of different climates; for the 
rays of heat, like the rays of light, undergo a greater or 
lesser reflection ; that is, when they strike the earth, they 
are thrown back into the atmosphere, and are more or less 
confined and diffused among the watery vapour with which 
it is always loaded. Hence arises the warm and genial 
tem ture which surrounds the immediate surface of the 
earth, and which is so admirably adapted to support vege- 
sable and animal life. Some soils likewise absorb the sun's 
rays more than others; thus a moist clayey soil takes up 
and retains the rays of heat for a conidenboe time; a dry 
sandy surface, on the contrary, immediately reflects them ; 
and thence it is that the traveller, in journeying through the 
sandy deserts of Africa, experiences the most oppressive and 
almost intolerable heat. This is aggravated by the dryness 
of the air; for when it contains ou moisture, as is the case 
over marshy soils, the heat is considerably diminished ; but 
such marshes in hot countries undergo fermentation, and 
give rise to exhalations that produce the most pestilent 

liseases The vicinity of the sea moderates also very con- 
siderably the effects of temperature; and on this account 
the interior of continents is colder than their coasts. Ac- 
cordingly, so intense is the cold in the mountains of Nor. 
way, that it proved fatal during the war to most of the Swe. 
dish army, the dead bodies of the soldiers having been 
found lying rank and file; but those who live on the coasts 
of this country enjoy a very mild and agreeable climate. 
When the sun’s rays fall on the surface of the water, 
part of them enter it, and the continual motion of the 
waves, presenting a cool and fresh surface to the heated 
air, it is cooled, so that, while the land air is heated, and 
tises up into the upper regions, a cool sea breeze springs up 
and rushes in to supply its place. The vicinity of the sea, 
therefore, moderates the heat of summer. Again it is known 
that the temperature of water is always more equalised than 
t.at o. land, and, consequentiy, in winter, when the sun’s 
rays fall very obliquely on the earth, and its surface is 
covered with snow which prevents the heat of the earth 
radiating into the air, the having a more uniform tem- 
perature, continues to radiate heat, and thus a warmer region 
of air is formed, which modifies the cold of winter. Ac- 
cordingly, at Plymouth, although the mean heat of the year 
is, on the whole, a little less than at Paris, the winter months 
are much less severe. So likewise, in the coldest winter 
season, the temperature of Edinburgh is some degrees 
warmer than thatof London From all, therefore, we have 
now stated, it must appear opvious that, while we regard 
the sun as the most obvious source of heat, yet the heat so 
produced is modified by the direction which the solar rays 
take in reaching the earth, by the reflection and absorption 
they there undergo, and by the vicinity of the sea. 

Hitherto we have considered the heat produced on the 
surface of the earth by the direct and immediate action of 
the sun; but, independent of this, we have evidence of the 
existence of very intense heat in the central depths of the 
earth. In going down into deep mines, the temperature of 
the air has been found to increase as we descend, but the 


presence of the miners, the lamps and candles they use, and 
the explosions of gunpowder, cniee many of sach experi. 
ments very erreneous. (ther methods, to exa. 
mine into the truth of the supposed fact, have been had re. 
course to, such as boring and cutting niches into rocks, 
taking at the same time as much ution as possible 
onnes every source of fallacy. Still the result has been 
¢ same, and leads to the inference that a very heat 
exists at a depth of the earth, and which is beyond the reach 
of the sun’s influence. The hot springs, which abound not 
only in volcanic districts, but in various other parts of the 
world, also lead to the same conclusion; and of these we 
need only refer to those which are celebrated as medicinal 
in En The most re. 
mashable springs of this kind are found in .celand, where 
the ape one is called the Geyser, and is situated in the 
middle of a vlain surrounded by forty other springs of a 
smaller size These throw up their waters to a very con. 
siderable heignt. The eruption commences with short jets, 
which gradually increase size; the steam then rushey 
forth furiously, accompanied by a loud thundering noise 
resembling, says Sir G. Mackenzie, the distant firing of ar. 
tillery from a ship at sea, until at jest a great mass of wa. 
ter is raised to a height of seventy, eighty, or ninety feet 
The Icelanders use the more temperate of these springs a 
warm baths ; in those that are hotter, or boiling, they boi’ 
their various articles of food, taking only the precaution te 
cover the vessel used for the purpose to prevent the volca. 
nic odour giving a taste to their food. Volcanoes are alse 
unquestionable proofs of the existence of this subterranean 
heat, which, we infer, must exist at a considerable d 
in the earth, because rocks which we know have their ori. 
position at such depths, are, during their violent ac. 
tion, ejected into the air actually liquified by heat. Some 
of these volcanoes seem to have exhausted themselves, and 
have become extinct, examples of which we find in the 
central of France and Germany. Others exist ina 
state o' uent or continual activity, as is the case with 
Vesuvius, Atna, Stromboli, and Hecla ; besides which, we 
know, that owing to vivlent volcanic action, immense rocks 
are forced up often from a considerable depth, even from be. 
low the surface of the sea, and so form islands of greater or 
lesser extent. So eee oo the year 1831, in the month 
of July, an island of this kind arose in the Mediterranean, 
The water was at first violently agitated, after which vast 
quantities of smoke and white steam were evolved, and 
enormous masses of hot cinders, dust, &c. ejected several 
hundred feet into the air. Captain Stenhouse landed 
on this island the following August, and estimated its cir. 
cumference to be about a mile and a quarter. Rocks so 
formed are said to be of igneous origin, and of such rocks 
there are examples in the immediate neighbour. 
hood of Edinburgh. Salisbury Crags, Arthur Seat, the 
Calton Hill, Inchkeith, North Berwick Law, present 
us with examples, each of these being of igneous ori. 
in, having been forced upwards by the agency of heat 
from a very considerable depth in the earth. In examin. 
ing either of these, we at once sce how these igneous rocks 
have rent asunder and forced their way through superin. 
cumbent strata, now filling up the immense crevices they 
have torn open, and now overrunning the whole subjacent 
mass. When these vast and powerful operations of nature 
took place, terrible and sublime, indeed, must have been 
the convulsions exhibited, and altogether beyond the range 
of the human imagination From the facts here stated— 
from the temperature increasing in the deeper parts of rocks 
and mines—from the existence of hot springs in various parts 
of the world—from the phenomena exhibited by volcanoes, 
and the appearances of rocks that have visibly undergone a 
state of fusion, we are entitled to infer the existence of heat 
as a most important agent beneath the surface of the earth; 
and whether it arise from central fire, or whether it be ge- 
nerated by some remarkable chemical actions that are in 
progress, has not been satisfactorily determined. In taking 
this general survey of the sources and influence of heat in 
nature, we ought not to omit observing, that it is often seen 
to arise from electricity. Even in this country where thun- 
der storms are by no means so violent as in other parts of 
the world, nothing is more common than for lightning to 
melt metallic substances, especially iron. In a great thun- 
der storm that happened in Herefordshire last year, in the 
month of July, the thick band of iron that was used to sup- 
port a wooden railing in a field adjoining to the city of 
Hereford, was between each piece of wood completely melt- 
ed—a fact at once showing how intense must have been the 
heat evolved. In Italy, before the remains of the celebra- 
ted poet Ariosto were removed from the Benedictine church, 
to the Library of Ferara, his bust, which surmounted 
tomb, was struck by lightning, and the crown of iron lau- 
rels melted away—a circcmstance which has been recorded 
by Lord Byron, in the following stanza in the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. 
«* The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic leaves, 
Nor was the ominous element unjust— 
For the true laurel leaf which glory weaves, 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow, 
Yet still, if fondly superstition grieves, 
Know that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes. Yon head is doubly sacred now.” 


When the operations of heat are considered on the exten- 
sive and magnificent scale on which they really take place 
in nature, we may readily suppose that mankind cael be 
led, even in the earliest ages, to devise some method of pro- 
curing that peculiar modification of heat and light which 
constitutes fire; nor is it surprising that to it they attri- 
buted so many remarkable superstitions. The Persians 
we all know worshipped fire. The Patriarchs used it in 
their burnt-offerings ; it was kept constantly burning in the 
Jewish tabernacle, and was regarded as the origin of life, 
the soul of the world, and the visible symbol of the Deity. 
Already, in our former article on light, we explained how 
it might be procured artificially by friction, or the rubbing 
of one body smartly against another, by which method the 
New Hollanders, Arctic ne Baffin’s Bay, Fue- 


gians, and other unciv: tribes, are in the habit of ob 
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We likewise showed that it 
cussion, or the violent coll of one body 
another—as when a —- of flint is struck forcibly 
a piece of iron ; and furthermore stated that it t 
t up with a ter or lesser intensity by the burn 
dammable which is what is t combustion. 
compression of the particles of bodies nearer to each 
is always more or less attended \ an evolution of 
; and this is the case with air; for if a quantity of air 
confined in a syringe, in which there is a piece of tinder 
the bottom, then violent]v com , sufficient heat 
produced to ignite the tinder It has also been recently 
shown by one of the members ‘of the Academy of Paris, 
that water itself, when submitted to a pressure of twenty at- 
mospheres, gives out a certain quantity of heat. But it 
be asked what is the nature of heat? of what 
does it actually consist ? In reply to which we shall simply 
that there are two opinions advocated ; the one is, 
bens consists of nothing more than a certain vibration 
or motion of the particles of the hot body ; the other, that it 
does not consist of any such tremor of the particles of the 
heated body, but is itself an independent substance, being 
an extremely subtile and elastic fluid, contained and dis- 
among the pores of matter. This latter view appears 
us the most plausible, and among other reasons for our 
thinking so, we may briefly state two :—The first is, that the 
addition of heat to a body increases its bulk, leading us to 
suppose that it receives some addition ; the second is, that 
bodies throw out, or radiate their heat to a considerable dis- 
‘tance, which could scarcely happen unless the heat so 
evolved were distinct, and independent ef the body itself, 
whence it pment. leat, therefore, we conclude, is a very 
subtile and elastic fluid; but we should here mention, that 
some philosophers consider that light and heat are only mo- 
difications of each other, and this opinion has been very in- 
on supported by Sir John Leslie, of the Edinbur, 
iversity. hatever be the abstract nature of heat, its 
accumulation in, or abstraction from, different bodies, gives 
rise to the most remarkable changes, which, as we 
with these articles, we shall take every ene of ex- 
plaining, at the same time referring especially to those phe- 
nomena of nature which, to a comprehensive mind, afford 
finer and grander illustrations of science than any experi- 
ments described for the laboratory of the chemist. 


re 


THE GRIDIRON; 
OR, PADDY MULLOWNEY’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 


A ceRTA1N old gentleman in the west of Ireland, whose love 
of the ridiculous quite equalled his taste for claret and fox- 
hunting, was wont, upon certain festive occasions when oppor- 
tunity offered, to amuse his friends by drawing out one ot 
his servants who was exceeding fond of what he termed his 
“ Hhravels,” and in whom a deal of whim, some queer 
stories, and perhaps, more than all, long and faithful ser- 
vices, had established a right of loquacity. He was one of 
those few trusty and privileged domestics, who, if his mas- 
ter unheedingly uttered a rash thing in a fit of ian, 
would venture to set him right. If the squire said, “ 1°!) 
turn that rascal off,’ my friend Pat say, throth 
vou won't, Sir ;” and Pat was always right, for if any alter- 
cation arose u the “subject matter in hand,” he was 
sure to throw in some good reason, either from former ser. 


good conduct—or the delinquent’s “ wife and) }, 


vice—general 
childher,” that always turned the scale. 

But I am digressing : on such merry meetings as 1 have 
alluded to, the master, after making certain “ approaches,” 
as a military mam would say, as the preparatory steps in 
laying siege to some extravaganza of his servant, might, 
emanen, assail Pat thus: “ By the bye, Sir John (ad- 

ing a distinguished guest‘, Pat has a very curious story 
which something you toid me to-day reminds me of. You 


remember Pat aang $0 the man, evidently pleased at a 


the notice’thus paid to mself)—you remember that queer 
adventure you had in France ?” 

“ Throth I do, Sir,” grins forth Pat. 

“ What !” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, “ was 
Pat ever in France ¢” 

“ Indeed he was,” cries mine host ; and Pat adds, “ ay, 
and farther, plase your honour.” 

* T assure you, Sir John,” continues my host, “ Pat told 
me a story once that surprised me very much, respecting the 
ignorance of the French.” 

* Indeed !” rejoins the baronet; “really, I always sup- 
posed the French to be a most accomplished people. 

“ Throth then, they're not, Sir,” interrupts Pat. 

* Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, dahing his head 
emphatically. 

“ 1 believe, Pat, twas when you were crossing the At- 

ic ?” says the master, turning to Pat with a seductive 
air, and leading into the “ full and true account”—(for Pat 
had thought fit to visit North Amerikay, tor “a raison he 
” in the autumn of the year my rns! 

..“ Yes, Sir,” says Pat, ‘‘ the broad Atlantic,” a favourite 
phrase of his, which he gave with a brogue as broad al- 
most, as the Atlantic itself. 

_ kt was the tine 1 was lost crassin’ the broad Atlan- 
‘lc, a comin’ home,” began Pat, decoyed into the recital ; 
“ whin the winds n to bow, and the sae to rowl, that 
you'd think the C dhas (that was her name) would 
not have a mast left but what would row] out of her. 

“ Well, sure enough, the masts went by the beord, at 
last, and the pumps was choak’d (divil choak them for that 
same), and av coorse the wather gained an us, and troth to 
be filled with wather is neither good for man or baste ; and 
she was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ down, as the sailors calls it, and 
faith 1 never was good at settlin’ down in my life, and I 
liked it then less nor ever ; accordianly we prepared for the 
Worst, and put out the boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, and 
a cashk 0’ pork, and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle o” rum 

rd, any other little matthers we could think iv in 
the mortial hurry we wor in—and faith there was no time 
to be lost, for my darlint, the Colleen dhas, went down like 


“ Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next mom- 
din’ we put up a blanket an the ind av a pole as well as we 
could, and thin we sailed iligant, for we dar’nt show a stitch 
o” canvass the night before, bekase it was blowin’ like 
bloody murther, savin’ your presence, and sure its the won- 
dher of the w: we worn’t swally’d alive by the ragin’ 


“ Well, away we wint, for more nora week, and nothin’ 
our two good-lookin’ eyes but the canophy iv heaven, 
and the wide ocean—the broad Atlantic—not a thing was 
to be seen but the sae and the sky ; and though the sae and 
the sky is mighty purty things in themselves, throth they’re 
no t things when you've nothin’ else to look at for a 
week together—and the barest rock in the world, so it was 
sand, would be more welkim. And then, soon enough throth, 
our provisions began to run low, the bishkits, and the wa- 
ther, and the rum—throth that was gone first of all—God 
help uz—and, oh ! it was thin that starvation to stare 
us in the face—‘ Oh, murther, murther, captain darlint,’ 
says I, ‘ I wish we could see land any where,’ says I. 

« ¢ More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ says he, 
‘ for sitch a good wish, and throth it’s myself wishes the 
same.” 

* ¢ Qh,’ says I, ‘that it may plaze you, sweet queen iv 
heaven, supposing it was only a dissolute island,’ says I 
‘inhabited wid urks, sure they wouldn’t be such bad 
Christhans as to refuse uz a bit and a sup.” 

« ¢ Whisht, whisht, Paddy,’ says the captain, ‘ don’t be 
talkin’ bad of any one,’ says he; ‘ you don’t know how 
soon you may want a good word put in for yourself, if you 
should be called to quarthers in th’ other world all of a sud- 
dent,’ says he. 

“© Thrue for you, captain darlint,’ says I—I called him 
darlint, and made free wid him, you see, bekase disthress 
makes uz all equal—‘ thrue for you, captain jewel—God 
betune uz and harm, I owe no man any spite’—and throth 
that was only thruth. Well, the last bishkit was sarved 
out, and by gor the wather itself was all gone at last, and 
we passed the night mighty cowld—well, at the brake o’ 
day the sun riz most beautiful out o” the waves, that was 
as bright as silver and as clear as cryshthal. But it was 
only the more crule upon uz, for we wor beginin’ to feel 
terrible hungry; when all at wanst I thought I spied the 
land—by gor I thought I felt my heart up in my throat in 
a minnit, and ‘ chunther and turf, captain,’ says I, ‘ look 
to leeward,” says I. 

What for says he. 


 ¢ I think I see the land,’ says I. So he ups with his 
oring-’m-near—(that’s what the sailors call a spy-glass, Sir) 
and looks out, and, sure enough, it was. 

“ © Hurra !” says he, ‘ we're all right now ; pull away my 
boys, says he. 

* © Take care you're not mistaken,’ says I ; ‘ maybe its 
only a fog-bank, captain darlint,’ says 1. 

Oh no,’ says he, it’s the jand in airnes .” 

‘ ¢ Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are we, Cap- 
tain ?’ says 1; “* maybe it id be in Roosia, or Proosia, or 
the Garman Oceant,’ says I. 

“© Tut, you fool,’ says he—for he had that consaited way 
wid hi inkin’ himself cleverer nor any one else—‘ tut, 
you fool,’ says he, ‘ that’s France,’ says he. 

“© Tare an ouns,’ says 1, ‘do you tell me so? and how 
do you know it’s France it is, captain dear ?’ says I. 

« © Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,’ says 


e. 

¢ Throth 1 was thinkin’ so myselr, says I, ‘ by the rowl 
it has; for I often heerd av it in regard o’ that same ;’ and 
throth the likes av it Inever seen before nor sinse, and, with 
the help o’ God, never will. 

* Well, with that, my heart began to grow light, and 
when I seen njy life was safe, I began to grow twice hun- 
grier nor ever—so says I, captain jewel, I wish we had a 


idiron.” 
‘* ¢ Why then,” says ne, ‘ thundher and turf,’ says he, 
© what puts a gridiron into your head ?” 
*¢ ¢ Bekase I’m starvin’ with the hunger,’ says I. 
“¢ And sure bad luck to you,’ says he, ‘ you couldn’t 
ate a gridiron,’ says he, ‘ barrin’ you wor a pelican o’ the 
ness,’ says he. 

“< Ate a gi iron !’ says I; ‘ och, in throth I’m not sitch 
a gommoch all out as that any how. But sure if we had a 

diron we could dress a beef-stake,” says I. 

* ¢ Arrah! but where’s the beef-stake,’ says he. 

‘ ¢ Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice aff the pork,’ says I. 
“ ¢ By gor, I never thought o” that,’ says the captain. 
© You’re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says he, | in’. 

 ¢ Oh there’s many a thrue word said in joke,’ says I. 

* ¢ Thrue for you, Paddy,’ says he. 

s¢ ¢ Well, then,’ says I, ‘ if you put me ashore there be- 
yant,’ (for we were nearin’ the land all the time,) ‘ and 
sure I can ax thim for to lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ 


says I. 

cia Oh by gor the butther’s comin’ out o’ the stir-about 
in airnist now,’ says he; ‘ you gommoch,’ says he, ‘ sure I 
towld you before that’s France—and sure they’re all furri- 
ners there,’ says the captain. 

w¢ Well,’ says I, ‘and how do you know but I’m as 
good a furriner myself as any o’ thim ?” 

What do you mane ?’ says he. 

‘¢ ¢ T mane,’ says I, ‘ what I towld you, that I’m as good 
a furriner myself as any o’ thim.’ 

Make me sinsible,’ says he. 

** ¢ By dad maybe that’s more nor me, or greater nor me 
could do,” says I—and we all began to laugh at him, for J 
thought ta pay him off for his bit o’ consait about the Ga. 

ve our humbuggin’, says he, and 
tell me what it is you mane at all, at all.? me 

Parly voo frongsay,’ says I. 

Oh umble sarvant,’ sayshe; ‘ why, by gor, 
you're a sc’ Paddy.’ 

* ¢ Throth, you may say that,” says I. 

es Why, ou’re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says the cap- 


— o lead, afore we wor mzav sthrokes 0” the oar away 


tain, jeerin’ like. 
“© You're not the first that said that,’ says I, ‘ whether 
you joxe or 


* Oh, but I’m in airnest,’ says the captain— and do 
you tell me, Paddy,’ says he, ‘ that you e Frinch ?° 

¢ Parly voo frongsay,’ says I. 

‘¢ ¢ By gor that bangs er,and al the world knows 
Tanagher bangs the divil—I never met the likes o’ you 
Paddy,’ says he—‘ pull away pera and je Paddy ashore, 
and maybe we wont get a good bellyfull before long.” 

* So with that it was no sooner said nor done—they pull. 
ed away and got close into shore in less than no time, and 
run the boat up in a little creek, and a beautiful creck it 
was, with a lovely white sthrand, an iligant place for ladies 
to bathe in the summer—and out I got, and it’s stiff enough 
in my limbs T was afther bein’ cramp’d up in the boat, and 
perished with the cowld and hunger; but I conthrived to 
scramble on, one way or the other, tow’rds a little bit iva 
wood that was close to the shore, and the smoke curlin’ out 
of it quite timptin’ like. 

«© By the powdhers o’ war, I’m all right,’ says 1; 
 there’s a house there’—and sure enough there was, and a 
parcel of men, women, and childher, ating their dinner 
round a table quite convaynient. And so I wint up to the 
door, and I thought I’d wey civil to thim, as I heerd 
the Frinch was alwavs inighty p'lite intirely—and 1 thought 
I'd shew them I knew what good manners was. . 

* So 1 took aff my hat, and making a low bow, says I, 
* God save all here,” says 1. 

Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, and be- 
gun to stare at me, and faith they almost looked me out of 
eountenance—and I thought to myself it was not good man- 
ners at aJl—more be token from furriners, which they call 
so mighty p'lite; but I never minded that, in regard of 
wantin’ the gridiron ; ‘and so, says I, ‘I beg your pardon,” 
says 1, ‘ for the liberty I take, but its only bein’ in dis- 
thress in regard of ating,’ says J, ‘ that 1 make bowld so 
throuble yez, and if you could lind me the loan of a grid- 
iron,” says I, * I'd be intirely obleeged to ye.’ 

“ By gor, they all stared at me twice worse nor before, 
and with that, says I (knowing what was in their minds), 
‘ indeed it’s thrue for you,’ says I; ‘ I’m tathered to pieces 
and God knows I look quare enough, but it’s by raison of. 
the storm,’ says 1, « which dhruy us ashore here below, and 
we're all starvin’,’ says 1. 

‘ So then they began to look at each other agi and my- 
self, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts was in their heads, and: 
that they tuk me for a poor beggar comin’ to crave charity 


Sir: aren’t you furriners ?? says Parly voo F'rongsay 

¢ We munseer,’ says he. 

*¢¢ Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says 
I, ‘ if ag plaze ?” 

Oh, it was thin that they stared at me as if I had siven 
heads; and faith myself —_ to feel flusthered like, and 
onaisy—and so says I, mak nga bow and scrape agin, ‘ I 
know its a liberty I tuke, Sir, ~— I, * but its only in the 

ard of bein’ cast away, and if you plaze, Sir, says 1, 
* Parly voo Frongsay.’ 

“ © We munseer,’ says he, mighty sharp. 

© Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron ?” says 
I, ‘ and you'll obleege me.” 

« Well, Sir, the ould chap began to munseer me, but the 
divil a bit of a gridiron he’d gie me ; and so | began to think 
they were all neygars, for al] their fine manners; and th 
my blood to rise, and says I, ‘ By my sowl, if it was 
you was in disthress,’ says I, ‘and if it was to ould Ireland 
you kem, its not onlv the gridiron they’d give you, if yeu 
ax’d it, but something to put an it too, and the dhrop 3 
dhrink into the bargain, and cead mile faille.’ 

** Well, the word cead mile failte seemed to sthreck h’> 
heart, and the ould chap cocked his ear, and so I though. 
I'd give him another offer, and make him sinsible at last ; 
and so says I, wanst more, quite slow, that he might 
stand—Parly—voo—Frongsay, munseer ?” 

“ © We munseer,’ says he. 

“ ¢ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘ and bad 
scram to you.’ 

“ Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gi’ me, and the ould 
chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and said something or 

oo !—the divil sw ourself and your tongs,” say 
1, ‘ I don’t want a tongs py at at all; tar cont you listen 
to raison,’ says I—‘ Parly voo Frongsay 2?’ 

We munseer.” 

*** Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘ and 
howld your prate.’ ; 

‘© Well, what would you think but he shook his owld 
noddle, as much as to say he wouldn’t; and so says I, 
* Bad cess to the likes o’ that I ever seen—throth if you 
wor in my country it’s not that-a-way they'd use you; the 
curse 0’ the crows an you, you owld sinner,’ says I, ‘ the 
divil a longer I’ll darken your door.’ 

* So he seen 1 was vex’d, and I thought, as 1 was turn- 
in’ away, I seen him begin to relint, and that his conscience 
throubled him ; and says I, turnin’ back, ‘ Well, I'll give 
you one chance more—you owld thief—are you a Chrish- 
than at all at all? are you a furriner?’ says I, ‘ that all 
the world calls so p'lite. Bad luck to you, do you un- 
— your own language ?— Parly voo Frongsay 2” 
says I, 

We munseer,’ says he. 

*¢ © Then thundher and turf,’ says 1, ‘ will you lind me 
the loan of a gridiron ?’ 

“ Well, Sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’d gi* me— 
and so with that, the ‘ curse o’ the hungry an you, you 
owld negarly villian,’ says 1; ‘ the back o’ my hand and 
the sowl o’ my fut to you; that you may want a gridiran 
yourself yet,’ cyst ; ‘and wherever I go, high and low 
rich and poor, 8 hear 


o” you,’ says 1; and with that i 
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eft them there, Sir, and kem away—and in throth its often 
Sinse, that J thought that it was remarkable.”—From 
Lover's Legends and Stories of Ireland. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

I MAvVE now to lay before my juvenile readers a sketch 
of the life and pursuits of one of the greatest men whom 
Great Britain has had the honour of having produced— 
@ person alike distinguished for the great originality and 
depth of his philosophic views, and the simplicity and 
amiableness of his character—one whom we are perhaps 
called on to admire more than to imitate, yet one whose. 
virtues and piety may well serve as an example to indi- 
viduals in every sphere of life. 

“Isaac Newton was born on the 25th of December 
1642, in the parish of Coltersworth, in Lincolnshire. 
His father was lord of the manor, and cultivated his 
own moderate paternal property. After receiving the 
rudiments of education in the usual manner, under the | 
superintendence of his mother, he was sent, at the age | 
of twelve, to the grammar school at Grantham. The 
bias of his early genius was shown by askill in mechani- | 
cal contrivances, which excited great admiration. Whilst 
other boys were at play, his leisure was employed in form- 
ing working models of mills and machinery; he con- 
structed a water clock from an old box, which had an 
index moved by a piece of wood sinking as the drops fel! | 
from the bottom, and a regular dial-plate to indicate the 
hours. His scientific paper kites, sent up in the dark. | 
with Chinese paper lanterns attached to them, passed for | 
meteors, and astunished the rustic gazers, at a time wher | 
such sights were rare and new: the yard of the house in — 
which he lived, he turned into a useful sun-dial, by mark- | 
ing, from numerous observations, the hours upon the | 
wails and roof. In his studies at school, his own report | 
states him to have been negligent, till he was stimulated | 
to exertion by the tyranny of a boy above him, on whor | 
he determined to revenge himself, by passing him in 


His early attainments were not confined to mechanics : 
he showed a taste for the fine arts when he was a mere 
boy, and made very considerable proficiency in drawing. | 
without having received any instruction; he copiea 
prints, and even sketched portraits from life with toler- | 
able fidelity and success The walls of his room were 

with these productions of his leisure hours. 

Newton possessed, from ‘his own report, considerable 
facility in versifying, but, like all young men who are 
anxious to succeed in gaining a respectable livelihood, 
he gave up the idle trade for a more serious calling. 
He lived, when at Grantham, with Mr Clark, an apothe- | 

cary, who was brother to an undermaster of the school. | 
Miss Story, the young and blooming niece of Mrs Clark, | 
was the only female who is supposed to have made any 
impression on the heart of Newton. Instead of playing 
with other boys, he was in the habit of making, for his con- 
venience and amusement, little tables and carriages, which 
moved mechanically like Merlin’s chairs. His attachment 
to Miss Story is said to have continued even after he 
was sent to college; but as he could not m without 
forfeiting his chance of a fellowship, and as he had no 
means of supporting a wife and family, he subdued his 
predilection in silence, and found consolation in the se- 
verest labour of study. He retained his feelings of kind- 
ness for her whilst she lived, visited her occasionally af- 
ter she became Mrs Vincent, and, when she sunk into po- 
“verty, liberally supplied her wants. His utter unfitness 
for the humble and laborious details of a farmer’s life was 
manifested by degrees; he was frequently reading under 
@ tree when he should have been inspecting cattle, or su- 
perintending labourers; and when he was sent to dispose 
of farming produce at Grantham market, he was occupied 
in solving mathematical problems, ina garret or hay-loft, 
whilst the business was transacted by an old servant who 
had accompanied him to town. These indications 
of the bias of his disposition were not neglected by his 
anxious 3 she sent him again for a few months to 

school, and on the 5th of June 1660, he was admitted a 

student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The combination of industry and talents, with an ami- 
able disposition and unassuming manners, naturally at- 
tracted the notice of his tutors, and the friendshi his 
admiring companions ; amongst these was Isaac casven, | 
afterwards justly celebrated as a preacher and a mathe- 
matician. Saunderson’s Logic, Kepler’s Optics, and the 
Arithmetic of Infinites, by Wallis, were books first 
studied by Newton at Cambridge. He read the Geome- | 
try of Descartes atigety, and looked into the subject of! 
ici — ich then engaged some attention. 

e read little of Euclid, and is said to have regretted, in 


| 
| 


a 
old more deeply He was methodical in 
every thing; he kept a regular account of all his ex- 
at Cambridge ; and under the date 1664, it is re- 
corded that he purchased a prism: the fact of his buying 
8 small piece of common glass may appear insignificant and 
trifling in itself, but it acquires a deep interest when it 
is considered as the foundation of his brilliant discoveries 
jies.—[ For the nature of these disco- 
veries, see article Porutag Invonmatiow Ox Science. 
in the 20th number of the Journal. } 

In 1665, the students of the University of Cambridge 
were suddenly dispersed by the breaking out of a pesti- 
lential disorder ip the place. Newton retired for safety 


subenquent part of his life, that be hed not studied the| fr 
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he rendered the years 
his own existence and in the history of science, by an- 
other of his great discoveries, that of the theory of gravi- 
tation. or the tendency of bodies towards the centre of our 
globe His mind was never idle; experiments, conclu- 
sions, and reflections, occupied it continually. He saw an 
apple fall from a tree, and immediately began to consider 
the general laws which must regulate all falling bodies. 
At that time a degree had never been actually measured 
upon the surface of the earth; his first attempts to ac- 
count for the wonders of the whole solar system, by the 
principle of gravitation alone, were, therefore, imperfect, 
from the want of sufficient data; but resuming the sub- 
ject afterwards, he found that the same cause which made 
an apple fall to the ground, retained the moon and pla- 
nets in their orbits, and regulated, with a simplicity and 

wer truly w the motions of all the heavenly 


ies. 
On his return to Cambridge in 1667, he was elected 


Fellow of Trinity College, and two years afterwards he | 


‘vas appointed Professor of Mathematics in the place of 
his friend Dr Barrow, who resigned. His great discove- 
ries in the science of optics formed for some time the prin- 
cipal subject of his lectures, and his new theory of light 
ard colours was explained, with a clearness arising from 
perfect knowledge, to the satisfaction of a crowded and 
admiring audience. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1671, and is reputed to have been compe 
to apply for a dispensation from the usual payment of 
one shilling weekly, which is contributed by each mem- 
ber towards the expenses. He had at this period of his 
lite no income except what he derived from his college 
and his professorship, the produce of his estate being ab- 
sorbed in supporting his mother and her family. His 
personal wishes were so moderate that he never could re- 
gret the want of money, except inasmuch as it limited his 
purchases of books and scientifical instruments, and re- 
stricted his power of relieving the distress of others. 
About the year 1683 he composed his great work, entitled 
The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. In 
1688, the memorable year of the Revolution, he was cho- 
sen to represent the University in Parliament, and the 
honour thus conferred on him was repeated in 1701. His 
merit at last attracted the notice of those who had 
t in their power to bestow substantial rewards, and he 
was appcinted Warden of the Mint, an office for which his 
patient and accurate investigations singularly fitted him, 


| and which he held with general approbation till his death. 


Honours and emoluments now flowed fast upon him. 


tried to revenge himself by sending over a problem whict 
he thought would show his superiority, by baffling the 
skill of the English mathematicians: it was received by 
Newton in the evening after his usual day's labour at the 
Mint, and he solved it before he retired to rest. After 
this there was no further attempt made to traduce his 
fame. In 1705 he received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Anne. 

Newton’s benevolence of disposition led him to perform 
all the minor duties of social life with great exactness ; he 
paid and :eceived frequent visits, he assumed no su- 
periority in his conversation, he was candid, cheerful, and 
affable; his society was therefore much sought, and he 
submitted to intrusions on his valuable time without a 
murmur ; but by early rising, and by a methodical dis- 
tribution of his hours, he found leisure to study and com- 
pose, and every moment which he could command he 
passed with a pen in his hand and a book before him. He 
was generous and charitable—one of his maxims being, 
that those who gave nothing before death, never, in fact, 


| Every 


| 
| 


| 


| 


gave at all—a sentiment which ought to fall as a solemn | 


admonition on the ear of those miserable-minded men 
who bequeath their property for such purposes as may 
purchase a character for philanthropy after death. His 
wonderful faculties were very little impaired, even in 


extreme old age; and his cheerful disposition, combined | 


with temperance and a constitution naturally sound, 
preserved him from the usual infirmities of life. He was 
of middle size, with a figure inclining to plumpness ; his 
eyes were animated, piercing, and intelligent; the gene- 
ral expression of his countenance was full of life and 
kindness; his sight was preserved to the last, and his 
hair in the decline of his days was white as snow. The 
severe trial of bodily suffering was reserved for the last 
stage of his existence, and he supported it with charac- 
teristic resignation. On the 20th of March 1726 he ex- 
pired at the advanced age of eighty-four years. 

The character of Newton cannot be delineated and dis- 
cussed like that of ordinary men; its unity is so beauti- 
ful, that the biographer must dwell upon it with delight - 
and the inquiry, by what means he attained an undis- 
ted superiority over his fellow-creatures, must be bot. 
interesting and useful. It has been asserted that all 
men are born equal in talents, and that the difference 
which exists amongst them is the effect of education ; 
but this is disproved by the observation of every parent 
and every schoolmaster, a decided inequality in capacity 
for receiving instruction ing exhibited b 
children even in infancy Newton was endowed wit 
talents of the highest order, but those who are less emi- 
nently gifted may study his life with advantage, and de- 
rive instruction from every part of his career. With a 
power of intellect almost divine, he demonstrated the 
motions of the planets, the orbits of the comets, and the 


cause of the tides of the ocean; he investigated, with 


complete success, the go of light and 
which no man before even suspected; he was the 
diligent, sagacious, faithful interpreter of nature, anti- 
quity, and Scripture; his philosophy tended to exalt the 
ry of the Creator; and he exhibited in his manners 
the purity and simplicity of the doctrines of the Gospel. 
He was a firm believer in Christianity, not as men in 
general believe, by coldly assenting to the truth of doc. 
trines, merely because they have been early inculcated by 
parents and preceptors He was deeply in his. 
tory and chronology, and he applied the unrivalled 
powers of his mighty intellect to the complete examina. 
tion of a subject, compared with which all others sink 
into insignificance; the result was a elear conviction of 
the truth of revealed religion, which is demonstrated in 
all his works, and which was still more effectually shown 
in his life and conduct. Those who consider his charac. 


, ter will duly appreciate the value of his testimony.”* 


RATTLING ROARING WILLIE. 

A Scottish border minstrel, of whom tradition relates a 
variety of anecdotes, was a called by the country 
people Rattling Roaring Willie, a soubriquet probably de. 
*ived from his bullying disposition ; being, it would 

uch a roaring boy as is frequently mentioned in old plays. 
It is mentioned of Willie, who was among the last of the 
tainstrels, that while drinking at a place called Newmill, 
upon Teviot, about five miles above Hawick, he chanced to 
uarrel with one of his own profession, who was usual 
istinguished by the odd name of Sweet Milk, from a place 
on Rule Water so called. They retired to a meadow on the 
opposite side of the Teviot, to decide the contest with their 
swords—and Sweet Milk was killed on the spot. A thorn 
tree marks the scene of the murder, which is still called 
Sweet Milk Thorn. Willie was taken and executed at Jed. 
burgh, bequeathing his name to the beautiful Scotch air, 
called “ Rattling Rearing Willie.” A song was also com. 
posed, illustrating his history and woeful on, which termi. 
nates with the following verse :— 
«* The lasses of Ousenam water 
Are rugging and riving their hair; 
And a’ for the sake of Willie, 
His beauty was so fair. 
His beauty was so fair 
And comely for to see; 
And drink will be dear to Willie 
When Sweet Milk gars him dee.” 


LEYDEN. 
Leyden is built on the ancient bed of the Rhine, a branch 


of which river still passes through it, and gives the name of 
Rhynland to the surrounding country. The town contains 


| about thirty thousand inhabitants, and a hundred and forty. 
Leibnitz, having felt envious of the discoveries of Newton, | 


five stone bridges, forming communications between the 
islands into which Leyden is divided by numerous canals. 
street is undermined by sewers. One of these isa 
mile in length, and ae large to admit a boat for the 
urpose cleansing it. The gutters are covered with 
ds only, raised at pleasure, to receive the dirt. Ley. 
den signalized itself in 1573, by the stand it made agains: 
the Spaniards, when the Duke of Alva had subjected the 
whole of Holland except this gallant town. The distress 
to which the besieged was reduced is eee S 
the history of Europe. Probably none but the Jews have 
ever suffered greater horrors. For seven weeks the flesh of 
dogs and horses, with a few roots and herbs, formed the 
only food of the inhabitants. At length the elements in- 
terposed on behalf of the sufferers; one of the dykes was 
burst by an equinoctial gale; the whole country was inun- 
dated ; and the deluge that drove away the Spaniards bore 
on the surface of its waters boats laden with provisions sent 
from all quarters to the relief of the town. ‘T'o reward their 
bravery, the Prince of Orange offered the burghers an uni- 
versity, or exemption from taxes for a certain number of 
years. Preferring the former, they have received a just re- 
ward in the rise amongst them of many who, in various de- 
partments of science, have attained an eminence on which 
they stand conspicuous to posterity. Foremost in this noble 
company is Boerhaave, whose talents and perseverance 
raised him to the rank of the first chemist and physician of 
his day. He professed these sciences in the university 
and in the examination-room, his picture is suspended, 
with those of all who have held the office of professor here. 
In this venerable society we remarked the portraits of Sca- 
liger, Salmatius, Witsius, and Arminius. The painter 
Gerard Douw was a native of Leyden, and Rembrandt of its 
immediate vicinity. ‘The botanical garden does honour to 
the taste and science with which it was arranged by Boer- 
haave, who planted there two palm-trees, the living memo- 
rials of that great master. e anatomical theatre also is 
worthy of such a patron; as are the museums of natural 
history and antiquities, which contain some of the finest 
collections in Europe of stuffed animals, peg oe mi- 
besides twenty-four m 
urope. 


MOZART. ! 

The charity of this great musician was once appealed to 
in the street by an old acquaintance, who had seen better days. 
Mozart put his hand into his pocket, but found nothing there; 
the discovery was embarrassing and painful under such 
circumstances, but immediately an idea occurred to that 
great genius; he requested the man to wait—stepped into a 
coffee-room, and there instantly composed a minuet, folded 
up the paper, and gave it to the applicant, recommending him 
to give it to a music-dealer in the city, who, when he saw 
the contents, would give him something. The man received 
five louis d’ores. It is needless to observe that the minuct 


*® This sketch of the life of Newton has been from a work 
of great merit, which should be better known, entitled ‘* Sketches in 
Biography, designed to show the influence of Literature on Charac- 
ter and Happiness, by Joho Clayton, Esq.” Published in one volume, 


at Edinburgh, in 1685, 


| to his paternal estate; and though he lost for a time the - 
advantages of public libraries and literary conversation, a 
m 
—$ 


more striking, as it displays an extraordinary 
sical i 


“Tue county of Strafford, New Hampshire, is remarkable 
0} 


is considered @ master-piece, it being the production of an 
artist who composed nothing but master-pieces ; but it is 
degree of mu- 


, a8 well as originality. 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION. 
By Mrs CuILp. 


or its wild and broken scenery. Ran hills, towering | 
one above another, as if eager to look upon the beautif 
country, which afar off lies sleeping in the embrace of the 
clouds—precipices from which the eagle delights to build 
his eyry—dells rugged and tangled with dark and deep ra- 
vines, form the magnificent characteristic of this picturesque 


A high precipice, called Chocorua’s Cliff, is rendered 
culiarly interesting by a legend, which tradition alone 
saved from utter oblivion. This spot, being in the midst of 
very romantic scenery, is little known, and less visited; for 
the vicinity is, as yet, untraversed by rail-roads or canals, 
and no “ mountain house,” perched on the tremendous bat- | 
tlements, allures the traveller hither to mock the majesty of 
nature with the insipidities of fashion. 

In olden time, when Goffe and Whalley passed for wi- 
zards and mountain-spirits among the superstitious, the vi- 
cinity of the spet we have been describing was occupied by 
a very small colony, which, either from discontent or enter- 

se, had retired into this remote part of New Hampshire. 

ost of them were ordinary men, led to this independent 
mode of life by impatience of restraint, which as frequently 
accompanies vulgar obstinacy as generous pride. But there 
was one master-spirit oa them, who was capable of a 
higher destiny than he ever fulfilled. The consciousness o 
this stamped something of proud humility on the face of 
Cornelius Campbell, something of a haughty spirit, —— 
curbed by circumstances he could not control, and at whi 
he scorned to murmur. He assumed superiority; but un- 
consciously there was thrown around him the spell of in- 
ellect, and his omy ony felt, they knew not why, that he 
was “among them, but not of them.” His stature was gigan- 
tic, and he had the bold quick tread of one who had wan- 
dered frequently and fearlessly among the terrible hiding 
places of nature. His voice was harsh, but his whole coun- 
tenance possessed singular capabilities for tenderness of 
expression ; and sometimes, under the gentle influence of 
domestic excitement, his hard features would be rapidly 
ighted up, seemin like the sunshine flying over the shaded 
fields in an April day. 

His companion was one peculiarly calculated to excite 
and retain the deep strong energies of manly love. Shehad 
possessed extraordinary beauty ; and had, in the full matu- 
rity of an excellent judgment, relinquished several splendid 
alliances, and incurred her father’s displeasure for the sake 
of Cornelius Campbell. Had _ political circumstances 
proved favourable, his talents and ambition would unques- 
tionably have worked out a path to emolument and fame; 
but he had been a zealous and active enemy of the Stuarts, 

the restoration of Charles the Second was a death-blow 
to his hopes of advancement in his own country. Imme- 
diate flight became necessary; America was the chosen 
Ee = ga and to this solitary spot he withdrew with 

s family. 

A onal settlement, in such a remote place, was of course 
to inconvenience and occasional suffering. From the 
Indians they received neither injury nor insult. No cause) 
of quarrel had ever arisen ; and although their frequent visits 
were sometimes troublesome, they never had given indica- 
tions of jealously or malice. Chocorua was considered a pro- 
ne among them, and, as such, an object of peculiar respect. 

e had a mind which education and motive would have 
nerved with giant strength ; but growing up in savage free- 
dom, it wasted itself in fury and ungovernable passions. 
There was something fearful in the quiet haughtiness of 
his lip—it seemed so like slumbering power, too proud to 
be lightly roused, and too implacable to sleep again. In 
his small black fiery eye, expression lay coiled up like a, 
beautiful snake. The white people knew that his hatred 
would be terrible; but they had never provoked it, and even | 
the children became too much accustomed to him to fear) 


Chocorua had a son about nine or ten a old, to whom 
Caroline had occasionally made such gaudy pre-| 
sents as were likely to attract his savage fancy. This won 
the child's affections, so that he became a familiar visitant, 
almost an inmate of their dwelling ; and being unrestrained 
by the courtesies of civilized life, he would inspect every 
thing, and taste of every thing which came in his way. Some 
poison, prepared for a mischievous fox which had long 
troubled the little settlement, was discovered and drunk by 
the ladien boy, and he went home to his father to sicken 
ie. 


. From that moment jealousy and hatred took possession ot 
Chocorua’s soul. He never told his suspicions; he brooded 
over them in secret, to nourish the deadly revenge he con- 
templated against Cornelius Campbell. 

e story of Indian animosity is always the same. 
bell left his hut for the fields =—* one bright balmy morn. 
ing in June. Still a lover, though ten years a husband, his 
last look was turned towards his wife, answering her parting 
smile—his last action a kiss for each of his children. When 
he returned, they were dead—all dead ! and their disfigured 
Sethe mt surely showed that an Indian’s hand had done 

wor 

In such a mind, grief, like all other emotions, was tem- 
Pestuous. Home had been to him the only verdant spot in 
the wide desert of life. In his wife and children he had 
ae up all his life-heart, and now they were torn from 
im. The remembrance of her love clung to him like the 
death-grapple of adrowning man, sucking him down, down 
into darkness and death. followed by a 
times more terrible—the creeping agony es- 

pair, that brings with it no power of renetancs 

** As if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around him steal.” 


¢| and wolves fatten over your bones ! 


movements observed that he frequently climbed the hi 

precipice, which afterwards took his name, probably look- 

ing out for their return. Here Campbell resolved to effect 

his deadly purpose. Having traced the dark-minded 

os to his lair, he was one morning startled at a 


voice, from beneath the precipice, commanding him | 


to throw himself into the deep abyss below. 
the voice of his enemy, and replied with an Indian's 


' calmness, “ the Great Spirit gave life to a, 
| Chocorua will not throw it — at the command of a 


white man.” ‘Then, hear the t Spirit speak in the 
white man’s thunder !” exclaimed Campbell, as he pointed 


| his rifle tothe precipice. Chocorua, though fierce and fear- 


less as the panther, had never overcome his dread of fire. 
arms. He placed his hands wu his ears to shut out the 


stunning report; the next aa the blood bubbled from | 
his neck, and he reeled fearfully on the edge of the preci- | 


pice. But, recovering and raising himself on his hands, he 
spoke in a voice rendered more terrific as its huskines in- 
creased—“ A curse upon ye, whitemen! May the Great 
Spirit curse ye when he speaks in the clouds, and his words 
are fire! ocorua had a son—and ye killed him while his 
eye still loved to look on the bright sun and the green earth : 

e evil spirit breathe death upon your cattle! Your 
graves lie in the war-path of the Indians! Panthers howl, 
Chocorua goes to the 
Great Spirit—his curse stays with the white men.” 

The prophet sunk upon the ground—-still uttering inanai- 
ble maledictions—and they left his bones to whiten in the 
sun. But his curse rested on the settlement. 
hawk and the scalping-knife were busy among them, 
the winds tore up trees and Lurled them at their dwellings ; 
their crops were blasted, their cattle died, and sickness came 
upon their strongest men. 
parted from the fatal spot, to mingle with more lous 
and fortunate colonies. Campbell became a hermit, sel- 
dom seeking his fellow-men ; and two years after the dis- 
persion of this colony he was found dead in his hut. 

To this day the town of Burton, in New Hampshire, is 
remarkable for a pestilence which infects its cattle ; and 
the superstitious think that Chocorua’s spirit still sits en- 

upon his precipice, breathing curses upon them.* 


A CUP OF GENUINE SHERRY. 


Tue information formerly conveyed relative to wines, an- 
cient and modern, will be rendered more complete by the 
following account of the mode of managing the sherry wines 
previous to their shipment for this country, as given by Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke, in his recently published work, 
entitled “* Sketches of Spain and Morocco.” It will be 
remembered that sherry takes its name from the town of 
Xeres in Spain, which is the chief seat of its manufacture. 

** Nothing at Xeres so much surprises the stranger, and 
is more worthy of his inspection, than the bodegas or wine- 
vaults. The vintage itself, though interesting, has nothing 
particularly striking or picturesque in it; and afterhaving 
walked through the broiling vineyards, and seen the ba 
cess of picking and pressing the grapes, the curiosity of the 
traveller will be satisfied. There are few, however, who 
would not feel inclined, I think, :o repeat their visits more 
than once to the bodegas. The term wine-vaults is il] 
suited to convey an idea of these really splendid and ex- 
traordinary establishments, which I should class among the 
things best worth seeing in Spain. Instead of descending 
into a dark, low, grovelling, and nasty magazine, like the 
London-dock wine vaults, spacious as they are, you first 
pass through a street, one entire side of which, for the ex. 
tent of a quarter of a mile, is occupied by one of these bode- 
gas ; and, entering through large folding doors, you find 
yourself, to your astonishment, in what at first sight 
pears to be a church of considerable dimensions, with lofty 
roof, and divided into spacious aisles. 

In the centre you see, in ct “ Bod of 
Jesus; and, at the sides, “ Nave of St Andrew, St 
St Jago.” Your eye soon runs along the lower part of the 
building, and you see some thousand butts of wine ranged 
slong the aisles and against the arched pillars. A delicious 
fragrance, which you easily recognise, soon convinces you, 
notwithstanding the pious inscriptions you have been read- 
ing, that you are in a place exc'usively dedicated to the en- 

entering, you are waited upon by the superin t 
of the bodega, who accompanies you Samah the different 
aisles, and who explains to you, in passing each barrel, the 
name, quality, age, and peculiar flavour of the wine within it ; 
and, in order that you may understand it practically as well 
as theoretically, his observations are ered clear and in- 


Camp- telligible by a full glass of the delicious liquor. You 


occasionally reposing, like Bacchus, astride of a 


pro- 
ceed thus slowly through the whole of the a 
mutt, 
and sipping bumpers of luscious Paxareti, fi t Musca- 
tel or dark 


creamy Sherry, half a century old. While in 


the outside everything is blazing with the intenseness of the 
noontide heat, within, a coldness, and a soft mellow light 


revail; and you fancy you should like to pass the re. | 
In this 


mainder of your days in this pleasant retreat. 
manner you keep on quaffing the nectar which is so liberally 
supplied you, till you think it high time to make your re- 
treat into the hot and dusty streets of Xeres. 


Each wine establishment is conducted by an overseer, who ee 
purchas. 


is called the capataz, and .o + hom is entrusted the 


ing of the different wines from the grower, the selection, and — 


| © [believe this is the first time the above has appeared im Great 
Britain, 


He knew | 


The toma. | 


At last the remnant of them de- | 


‘edro, | 


181 


with 
tormer 


tients, and the 
4 one of the superinten whom we will call the apo- 
thecary. As he passes each butt, he begins his inquiry into 
the state of each patient ; not by feeling his pulse, but 
tapping, which is immediately performed by Ris att 
who runs a spike into it, and presents him with a bu 
of its contents. On tasting it, he may probably find that 
the wine is sick, as it is called by che merchants, being 
usually the case with young wines; a jar or two of brandy 
is therefore prescribed for the invalid, and the dose is forth. 
with administered. A second butt may be found to be 
equally qualmish, ana is relieved in the same manner. The 
body or constitution of a third may probaby be naturally 
weak and delicate; this is strengthened onl improved by~ 
being mixed with wine which is sounder and stronger; 
while a fourth may be at the very last extremity, so as to 
require the application of musk. ing, however, more 
seriously, the bodega requires a great deal of skill, constant 
attention, a nice taste, and a discriminating judgment in the 
selection = ies ; in the 
improving the delicacy vour of the former, increasing 
or diminishing the body, dryness, and colour, and finally 
giving such a variety of shades, and differences in flavour 
and price, as may best suit the icular market, and gra- 
be taste and appetite of John Bull. 
ith this I] shall conclude the remarks I have been mak- 
ing, merely observing that, however far we may be from 
drinking the sh wine in its original state in our own 
country, owing to the impossibility of preserving it without 
the addition of a — body, it is so very superior to 
the lighter kinds of sherry, which are drank in their pure 
state, and which supply the general consumption in the 
country, that the last-mentioned wines cannot oes 
to it. To the wealthy merchants and exporters of 
we are indebted for a wine which, like port, may be 
British wine, suitable to an 
constitution and climate ighter wines 

France and the Rhine.” 

We have all heard of certain idle enthusiasts who have 
studied the Spanish tongue for the purpose of reading Don 
Quixote in origi who have travelled a thousand 
miles to taste the waters of the J , Ora mouthful of 
snow from Mont Blanc; to wash their hands in the Paci- 
In the same feeling of devotion, who would not, after per. 
on an expedition to quaff a cup of genuine sherry in the 
podegas of Xeres ? 


az, Or superinten 


RISE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Havine established factories in India, the East India 
Company found no other obstacle to its success than the 
hostility of the Dutch, which was long very formidable. 
“ The Dutch (continues Maecculloch, in the Dicti 
of Commerce) endeavoured to obtain the exclusive pos- 
session of the spice trade, and were not at all scru 
about the means by which they attempted to bring about 
their favourite object. The English, on their part, na- 
turally exerted themselves to obtain a share of so valu- 
able a commerce ; and as neither party were disposed to 
abandon its views and pretensions, the most violent ani- 
mosities grew up between them. During the civil war, 
Indian affairs were necessarily lost sight of; and the 
Dutch continued, until the ascendancy of the republican 
y had been established, to reign triumphant in the 
where the English commerce was nearly annihilat- 
ed. But, notwithstanding their condition, the 
Company’s servants in India laid the foundation, duri 
the period in question, of the settlements at Madras 
in Permission to build Fort St George was ob- 
tained from the native authorities in 1640. In 1658, 
Madras was raised to the station of a Presi lo 
1645, the Company began to establish factories in Ben- 
gal, the principal of which was at Hooghly. 
for a period subordinate to the presidency of 
Madras. 

“No sooner, however, had the civil wars i 
than the arms and councils of Cromwell retrieved the si- 
tuation of our affairsin India. The war which broke out 
between the Long Parliament and the Dutch in 1652, was 
eminently injurious to the . The charter under 
which the East India Company ted their excla- 
sive trade to India being merelya grant from the crown, 
and not ratified by any act of 3 
stood by the merchants to be at an end when Charies I. 
was deposed. They were confirmed in this view of the 
matter, from the circumstance of Charles having hi 
granted, in 1635, a charter to Sir William Courten and 
others, authorising them to trade with those parts of In. 
dia with which the Company had not established any re. 
gular intercourse The reasons alleged im justification 


‘ 
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For many days, those who knew and reverenced him feared | the mixing of them, as also the proving and tasting of the F 
re that the spark of reason was for ever extinguished. But it | brandies required. The interior of one of these large bodegas 
rekindled again, and with it came a wild demoniac spirit of | may be con - F: 
revenge. The death-groan of Chocorua would make him ug 
‘ smile even in his dreams ; and when he looked, death seemed 
too pitiful a vengeance for the anguish that was eating into f 
his very soul. 
Po Chocorua’s brethren were absent on a hunting expedition : 
when he committed the murder; and those who watched his | 
region. 
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> such seats of trade, to which the King’s subjects could resert 
oe with safety ; that they had consulted their own interests 
. nly, without any regard to the King’s revenue; and, in 
Lan meral, that they had broken the condition on which 
their charter and exclusive i had been granted 
to them. Courten's association, the foundanen of 
minuct mued to trade with India during the remainder of 
Charac. —_—S_$_ to reparations for the injuries 
eogaged im great numbers in 
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charter, which 
well in 1657. Charles II. confirmed this charter in 
1661; and at the same time conferred on them the power 


of making peace or war with any le not of the Chris- 
tian perm A, ; of establishing fortifications, gerrisons, and 
colonies; of exporting ammunition and stores to their 
settlements duty free ; of seizing and sending to England 
such British subjects as should be found trading to In- 
dia without their leave; and of exercising civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction in their settlements, according to the 
laws of England. Still, however, as this charter was 
ot fully confirmed by any act of Parliament, it did not 
prevent traders, or interlopers, as they were termed, from 
aes within the limits of the Company's territories. 
ence their monopoly was by no means complete; and 
it was not till after the Revolution that the authority of 
Parliament was interposed to enable the Company wholly 
to engross the trade with the east. 
. “In addition to the losses arising from this source, the 
Com "s trade suffered severely during the reign of 
Charles iI. from the hostilities that were then waged with 
the Dutch, and from the confusion and disorders caused 
by the contests among the native princes; but in 1668, 
the Company obtained a very valuable acquisition in the 
island of Bombay. Charles II. acquired this island as 
of the marriage portion of his wife, Catherine of 
Resenee: and it was now made over to the Company on 
condition of their not selling or alienating it to any per- 
sons whatever, except such as were subjects of the British 
crown. They were allowed to legislate for their new 
possession ; but it was enjoined that their laws should be 
consonant to reason, and as near as might be agreeable 
to the practice of England. They were authorised to 
maintain their dominion by force of arms; and the na- 
tives of Bombay were declared to have the same liberties 
as natural born subjects. The Company's western pre- 
sidency was soon after transferred from Surat to Bombay. 
But the reign of Charles II. is chiefly memorable in the 
Company’s annals, from its being the commencement of 
the tea trade. The first notice of tea in the Company's 


at Bantam, dated 24th January 1667-8, in which he is 
desired to send home 100 lbs. of tea, ‘ the best he can 
get.’ Such was the late and feeble beginning of the tea 
trade; a branch of commerce that has long been of vast 
importance to the British nation, and without which, it 

probable that the East India Company 
would long since have ceased to exist, at least as a mer- 
caatile body. 

“In 1677, the Company obtained a fresh renewal of 
their charter. During greater part of the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., the affairs of the association 
at home were eeeety somes by the celebrated Sir 
Josiah Child, the ‘ ‘ 
and in India, by his brother Sir John Child. Sir Jo- 


siah was one of the first who projected the formation of | 


@ territorial empire in India. But the expedition fitted 
out in 1686, in the view of accomplishing this purpose, 
nsuccessful ; and the Company were glad to ac- 
cept peace on the terms offered by the Mogul. During 
of the reign of Charies II., and that of 
successor, the number of private adventurers, or in- 
terlopers, in the Indian trade, increased in an unusual 
serious contests, the trade was virtually 
subjects of England had an eq t tot 
ies, unless prohibited by act of Parlia- 
Matters continued on this footing till 1698.” 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


Ax interesting work, entitled, “ A Narrative of a Nine 
Month Residence in New Zealand, in \821,by AvovsTUS 
Baatr,’ has made its 
Bew traits of character 


they are @ very su 


Sine-looking race, in comparison with the natives of New 
~eatn W or Van Dieman’s Land. There is a mis- 
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t—a circumstance requiri 
quiry in the proper quarter With all 
of character which the narrator bestows on 
it seems they have still a hankering after human 
flesh, as is evident from the fi ing quotation :— 


“The New Zealanders (says Mr Earle) have been 
long charged with cannibalism ; but as no person of im- 
portance or celebrity had actually been a witness to the 
disgusting act, in pity to our nature such relations have 
been universally rejected, and much has been written to 
prove the non-existence of so hideous a propensity. It 
was my lot to behold it in all its horrors! One morning, 
about eleven o'clock, after I had just returned from a 
long walk, Captain Duke informed me he had heard, 
from very good authority (though the natives wished it 
to be kept a profound secret), that in the adjoining vil- 
lage a female slave named Matowe had been put to death, 
and that the people were at that very time preparing her 
flesh for cooking. At the same time he reminded me ot 
a circumstance which had taken place the evening before. 
Atoi had been paying us a visit, and, when going away, 
he recognised a girl who he said was a cave Uns had 
run away from him ; he immediately seized hold of her, 
and gave her in charge to some of his people. The girl 
had been employed in carrying wood for us; Atoi’s f 
ing claim to her had caused us no alarm for her life, and 
we had thought no more on the subject ; but now, to my 
surprise and horror, I heard this poor girl was the victim 
they were preparing for the oven! Captain Duke and 
myself were resolved to witness this dreadful scene. We 
therefore kept our information as secret as possible, well 
knowing that if we had manifested our wishes, they would 
have denied the whole affair. We set out, taking a cir- 
cuitous route towards the village; and, being well ac- 
quainted with the road, we came upon them suddenly, 
and found them in the midst of their abominable ce- 
remonies. On a spot of rising ground, just outside 
the village, we saw a man preparing a native oven. 
which is done in the following simple manner :—A 
hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are put within 
it, and then all is covered up close. As we approached, 
we saw evident signs of the murder which had been perpe- 
trated ; bloody mats were strewed around, and a boy was 
standing by - actually laughing: he put his finger 
to his head, and then pointed towards a bush. I ap. 
and there a head. 
| My feelings orror may be imagi as I recognised 
| the features of the unfortunate girl I had seen forced 

from our village the preceding evening! We ran to- 
wards the fire, and there stood a man occupied in a way 
few would wish to see. He was preparing the four quarters 
of a human body fora feast ; the large bones, having been 
taken out, were thrown aside, and the flesh being com- 
y » he was in the act of forcing it into the oven. 
hile we stood transfixed by this terrible sight, a large 
dog, which lay before the fire, rose up, seized the bloody 
head, and walked off with it into the bushes; no doubt 
to hide it there for another meal! The man completed 
his task with the most perfect composure, telling us, at 
the same time, that the repast would not be ready for 
some hours! Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both 
witnesses of a scene which many travellers have related, 
and their relations have invariably been treated with con- 
tempt ; indeed, the veracity of those who had the teme- 
rity to relate such incredible events has been eve 
where questioned. In this instance it was no warrior’s 
flesh to be eaten; there was no enemy’s blood to drink, 
in order to infuriate them. They no revenge to 
; no plea could 


in- 
points 
natives, 


hey make of their passions 
ving been roused by battle, nor the excuse that they 
eat their enemies to perfect their triumph This wasan 
action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, the chief, who 
had given orders for this cruel feast, had only the night 
before sold us four pigs for a few pounds of powder ; so he 
had not even the excuse of want of food. After Captair. 
Duke and myself had consulted with each other, we 
| walked into the village, determining to charge Atoi with 
his brutality. Atoi received us in his usual manner ; 
and his handsome open countenance could not be ima- 
ined to belong to so savage a monster as he had proved 
imself to be. I shuddered at beholding the unusual 
quantity of potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with 
| this infernal banquet. We talked coolly with him on the 
subject; for as we could not prevent what had taken 
place, we were resolved to learn, if possible, the whole 
Atoi at first tried to make us believe he 
new nothing about it, and that it was only a meal for 
his slaves ; but we had ascertained it was for himself and 
his favourite companions After various endeavours to 
conceal the fact, Atoi frankly owned that he was only 
waiting till the cooking was completed to partake of it. 
He added, that, knowing the horror we Europeans held 
these feasts in, the natives were always most anxious to 
conceal them from us, and he was very angry that it had 
come to our knowledge; but, as he had acknowledged 
the fact, he had no objection to talk about it. He told 
us that human flesh required a greater number of hours 
to cook than any other; that if not done enough, it was 
very tough, but when sufficiently cooked, it was as tender 
as paper. He held in his hand a piece of paper, which 
he tore in illustration of his remark. He said the flesh 
then preparing would not be ready till next morning ; 
but one of his sisters whispered in my ear that her bro- 


set. We inquired why and how he had murdered the 
poor girl. He replie¢, that running away from him 
to her own relations was her only crime. He then took 


ther was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sun- | 


tside his village, and shewed us the post to whi 
she had been tied, and laughed to think how he hat 
cheated her :—<‘ For,’ said he, ‘I told her I only intend. 
Groce dts. ng; but I fired, and shot her 
through the heart !’ y blood ran cold at this relation, 
and I looked with feelings of horror at the savage while 
he related it. Shall I be credited when I again affirm 
that he was not only a handsome young man, but mild 
and genteel in his demeanour ? @ was a man we had 
admitted to our table, and was a general favourite with 
us all; and the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was a 
girl of about sixteen years of age! While listen. 
to this frightful detail, we felt sick almost to faint. 
ing. We left Atoi, and again strolled towards the s 
where this disgusting mess was cooking. Not a native 
was now near it; a hot fetid steam kept occasionally 
bursting from the smothered mass ; and the same dog we 
had seen with the head now crept from beneath the 
bushes, and sneaked towards the village: to add to the 
gloominess of the whole, a large hawk rose heavily from 
the very spot where the poor victim had been cut in 
pieces. My friend and I sat gazing on this melancholy 
place ; it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaning of 
the wind through the bushes, as it swept round the hill 
on which we were, seemed in unison with our feelings, 
After some time spent in contemplating the miserable 
scene before us, during which we gave full vent to the 
most ionate exclamations of disgust; we determined 
to spoil this intended feast: this resolution formed, we 
rose to execute it. I ran off to our beach, leaving Duke 
on guard, and, collecting all the white men I could, I 
informed them of what had happened, and asked them if 
they would assist in destroying the oven, and burying 
the remains of the girl: they consented, and each hay. 
ing provided himself with a shovel or a pickaxe, we re. 
paired in a body to the spot. Atoi and his friends had 
by some means been informed of our intention, and they 
came out to prevent it. He used various threats to de. 
ter us, and seemed highly indignant ; but as none of his 
followers appeared willing to come to blows, and seemed 
ashamed that such a transaction should have been dis- 
covered by us, we were permitted by them to do as we 
chose. We accordingly dug a tolerably deep grave ; then 
we resolutely attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented to our 
view—the four quarters of a human body half roasted. 
During our work clouds of steam enveloped us, and the 
disgust created by our task was almost overpowering 
We collected all the parts we could recognise ; the heart 
vas placed separately, we supposed as a savoury morsel 
or the chief himself. We placed the whole in the grave, 
which we filled up as well as we could, and then broke 
and scattered the oven.”” And when they were gone, the 
natives disinterred their favourite dish, and ate it. 


CUSTOMS IN VISITING THE POPE. 


Wit.iaMs, in his Travels in Italy and Greece, gives an 
account of certain usages in Rome, of some interest to 
the English reader. Speaking of the intercourse which 
subsists betwixt the British residents and the Pope, he 
proceeds to mention that, “ on occasions when the Eng- 
lish have been introduced to him, the Pope has taken 
the opportunity to say flattering things respecting the 
English character. The number of introductions—for 
few Englishmen return from Rome without having been 
introduced, if he is at that time in Rome—cannot fail to 
be burdensome to his holiness. As England has had, 
since the Reformation, no accredited minister at the Ro- 
man court, the introduction of the English has usually 
devolved on some one of the Scotch or Irish ecclesiastics 
of the Catholic Church resident at Rome. ager sme 
of the Scotch college, 1 formed that office. per- 
son to whom it = vor Lane (1820) is Abbé Taylor, an 
Irishman. To this gentleman you signify your wish, for 
the gratification of which, you have, however, frequently 
to wait some time, as his list is in the full season very 
numerous, and the Pope receives only seven strangers at 
one time, and many days often elapse between one recep- 
tion day and the next. 

The necessary equipment is a court dress, sword, &c., 
according to instructions from Abbé Taylor. Persons 
who have a claim to it may go in uniform, naval or mili- 
“tary; and many do this who have noclaim. The uni- 
| form of a naval lieutenant had got inte the hands of a 

Roman tailor, who had let it out for the occasion of an 
| introduction to the Pope, to so many of our countrymen, 
| that it was nearly as well known at the Vatican as the 

habit of a Cardinal would be, and the navy lieutenant was 
| a standing joke at Rome. 
When the seven persons who are to form that day's 
| party are all arrived at Abbé Taylor's, they set out for 
| the Vatican, where they are first introduced by Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, and then, being first desired to divest them- 
selves of their swords, are oor by the a to a 
presence of the P othing can cont ™' 
strongly with the pomp and deemmeinate of a royal le- 
vee than this scene. The Pope sits in asort of study, at 
his table, writing, with some books near him, his dress 
being quite in dishabille, somewhat like a flannel dressing- 
gown. When the visitors enter, he rises and eomes for- 
ward to the circle, and commences conversation, gene- 
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trade, and carried it on with a zeal, economy, and suc- a 
-oess, that monopoly can never expect to rival. It is stated rally 
‘in a little work, entitled Britannia Languens, published 
in 1680 (the author of which has evidently been a well- ie 
informed and intelligent person), that, during the years Hae 
1653, 1654, 1655, and 1656, when the trade to India was 
the private traders imported East Indian commo- 
ties in such large quantities, and sold them at such 
reduced prices, that they not only supplied the British 
markets, but had even come into successful competition 
with the Dutch in the market of Amsterdam, and very 
much sunk the shares of the Dutch East India Company. 
This circumstance naturally excited the greatest appre- 
hensions on the part of the Dutch East India 
for, besides the danger that they now ran of being 
prived, bv the active competition of the English mer- 
chants, of a considerable part of the trade which they had 
previously enjoyed, they could hardly expect that, if the 
: trade were thrown open in England, the monopoly would 
continue in Holland. 
: “ Feeling that it was impossible to contend with the 
private adventurers under a system of fair competition, 
the moment the treaty with the Dutch had been con- 
cluded, the Company began to solicit a renewal of their 
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receding 1t with something complimentary to the 
and his high ‘esteem for the nation. 
e observed to a friend of mine, that when he first came 
as a student to Rome, he scarcely remembered one chim- 
in the city, but that now he could count nearly 100 ; 
thie he attributed to the British residents. He particu- 
larly mentioned his obligations to the English nation, for 
the restoration of so many works of art recovered to Rome 
at their expence. The period for remaining in the Pa. 
pal presence is various, but generally not exceeding half 
an hour. Some English ladies procured the honour of 
an introduction, and wore black veils on the occasion. 
We have often met his Holiness taking his favourite 
walk near the Coliseum His morning dress is a scarlet 
mantle, a scarlet hat with a very broad brim, edged 
with gold, scarlet stockings and shoes. When he is met 
by the Romans, they invariably fall on their knees, and 
he gives them his blessing. The British stand, and take 
off their hats, and their bows are graciously returned. 
His Holiness’s carriage, which is a plain, crazy-looking 
machine, drawn by six horses with riders in purple li- 
very, always follows him. On one of his walks, the 
Pope threw some money on the road among some poor 
people, and, to our surprise, they scrambled and fought 
for it as soon as his back was turned.” 


JULY. 
Now comes July, and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labour, The swinkt mower sleeps; 
The weary maid rakes feebly; the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctantly ; the faint steer, 
Lashing his sides, draws sulkily along 
The slow encumbered wain in midday heat. 

Ly is the seventh month of the year. According to the 
peo of the Romans it was the fifth, and called Quin- 
xi.us, until Mark Antony denominated it July, in com- 
pliment to Caius Cesar, the Roman dictator, whose sur- 
name was Julius, who improved the calendar and was born 
in this month, 

Leigh Hunt, inhis Months, has the following characteristic 
observations on this delightful season of the year. “The 
heat is greatest in this month on account of its previous 
duration. The reason why it is less so in August is, that 
the days are then much shorter, and the influence of the 
sun has been gradually diminishing. The farmer is still 
occupied in getting the productions of the earth into his gar- 
ners; but those who can avoid labour enjoy as much rest 
and shade as possible. There is a sense of heat and quiet 
all over nature. The birds are silent. The little brooks 
are dried up. The earth is chapped with parching. The 
shadows of the trees are pastlontaety grateful, heavy, and 
still. The oaks, which are freshest because latest in leaf, 
form noble clumpy canopies, looking, as you lie under 
them, of a strong and green against the blue sky. 
The traveller delights to cut across the country through 
the fields and the leafy lanes, where nevertheless the flint: 
sparkle with heat. The cattle get into the shade, or stand 
in the water. The active and air-cutting swallows, now 
beginning to assemble for migration, seek their prey about 
the shady places, where the insects, though of differently 
compounded natures, ‘ fleshless and bloodless,’ seem to 
get as they do at other times for warmth. The 
sound of insects is also the only audible thing now, increas. 
ing rather than lessening the sense of quiet by its gentle 
contrast. ‘The bee now and then sweeps across the ear with 
his gravest tone. ‘The gnats : 

Their murmuring small trumpets sounden wide ; SPENSER, 
and here and there the little musician of the grass touches 
forth his tricksy note. 

The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 

That is the grasshopper’s. ——K gts. 
* Besides some of the flowers of Jast month, there are 
now candy-tufts, catch-fly, columbines, egg-plant, French 
mary-golds, lavateras, London-pride, marvel of Peru, vero- 
nicas, tuberoses, which seem born of the white rose and 
lily ; and scarlet-beans, which, though we are apt to think 
little of them because they furnish us with a good vege. 
table, are quick and beautiful growers, and in a few weeks 
will hang a wall or trellis with an exuberant tapestry of 
scarlet and green. 

The additional trees and shrubs in flower are bramble, 
button-wood, iteas, cistuses, climbers, and broom. Pimper- 
nel, cockle, and fumitory, are now to be found in corn-fields, 
the blue-bell in wastes or bv the road-sides; and the luxu- 
tiant hop is flowering. “ 

The fruits begin to abeund, and are more noticed, in 
proportion to the necessity for them occasioned by the sum- 
mer-heat. The strawberries are in their greatest quantity 
and perfection; and currants, gooseberries, and raspber- 
ties, es a world of juice for us, prepared, as it were, in so 
many crowds of little bottles, in which the sunshine has 
turned the dews of April into wine. The strawberry lurks 
about under a beautiful leaf. Currants are also extremely 
beautiful. A handsome bunch looks like pearls or rubies, 
and an imitation of it would make a most graceful ear. 
ting. We have seen it, when held lightly by fair fingers, 
present as lovely a drop, and piece of contrast, as any hold- 
ing hand in a picture of Titian. 

ulbous rooted flowers, that have almost done with 
their leaves, should now be taken up, and deposited in 

low wooden boxes. Mignionette should be trans- 
Planted into small pots, carnations be well attended to 
and supported, and auriculas kept clean from dead leaves 
and weeds, and in dry weather Segaetily watered. 

It is now the weather for bathing, a refreshment too 
tittle taken in this country, either in summer or winter. 

€ say in winter, because with very little care in p 
it near a cistern, and having a leathern Pipe for it, a bat 
may be easily filled once or twice a-week with warm water; 


and it is a vulgac error that the warm bath reiaxes. An ex- 
cess, either warm or cold, will relax ; and so will any 
other excess: but the sole effect of the warm bath mode- 

y by open: c the pores. to summer 
bathing, a father may soon teach his children to awim, and 
thus perhaps might . the means of saving their lives some 
day or other, as well as health. Ladies also, though they 
cannot bathe in the open air as they do in some of the West 
Indian islands and other countries, by means of natural 
basins among the rocks, might oftener make a substitute 
for it at home in tepid baths. The most beautiful aspects 
under which Venus has been painted or sculptured, have 
been connected with bathing: and indeed there is perhaps 
no one thing that so equally contributes to the three graces 
of health, beauty, and temper ;—to health, in puttin 
the body into its best state; to beauty, in clearing an 
tinting the skin ; and to good temper, in aang Se spirits 
from the irritability occasioned by those formidable person- 
ages, ‘the nerves,’ which nothing else allays in so quick 
and entire a manner.” 


Gardening.—Jury. 


Fruit Garpen.—In the beginning of this month, 
thin finally the later-ripening apricots, and early peaches 
and nectarines, following up those which ripen in suc- 
cession. Wall-trees and espaliers must be looked over, 
ind divested of their superfluous wood, and the rest 
trained regularly and neatly at length. Vines must be 
looked over, their tendrils taken off, the laterals shortened 
to one joint, if the upper bud has pushed since the last 
month long enough to require this to be done. The 
shoots which have produced fruit must be shortened 
to two joints above the uppermost branch, keeping those 
closely trained to the wall. Runners of all sorts of 
strawberries should now be taken off, and the young 
plants bedded out, in order to have them strong and well- 
rooted previously to their being finally planted out in the 
autumn. Should the weather prove dry, they must be 
well watered till they have taken root. 

Kircuen Garpen.—Sow cape broccoli, endive, kid- 
ney beans, lettuces, spinach, and turnips; hoe carrots, 
leeks, onions, parsnips, and turnips; plant out broccoli, 
cauliflowers, and winter greens. Plant out celery on the 
flat surface of rich ground, and on trenches, taking care 
to take up each plant with all its r and to divest it 
of all its side-shoots to its principal léives, which would 


head. Prepare mushroom spawn, if not done last month. 
Cucumbers will now be in full bearing upon the ridges, 
and should be kept pegged down, stopping the leading 
runners, so as to keep the plants close, and the ridges 
completely filled up. In earthing up the hills of melons, 
ene or two of the frames or pits may now be spawned for 
mushrooms ; these will produce their crop in the autumn. 
Take up garlic, potato onions, r bole, and shallots, 
when the leaves begin to decay, and lay them on mats in 
an airy place to dry.—Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden. 


WINTER GARDENS IN PRUSSIA. 
At Berlin there are four extensive winter ens, in which 
he appearance of a perpetual summer is kept up. Th 
ire simply large greenhouses, or orangeries, with pav 
floors, a lofty ceiling, and upright windows in front—the 
air heated by stoves, supplied with fuel from without. On 
the floor are placed here and there large orange trees 
myrtles, and various New Holland flants in boxes. Rou 
the stems of the trees tables are formed, which are used for 
refreshments for the guests, and for pamphlets and newspa- 
pers. There are also clumps of trees and of flowering plants ; 
and sometimes pine apples and fruit trees. The gardens 
abound with moveable tables and seats, and there is gene- 
rally music, a writer of poetry, a reader, a lecturer; short 
plays have even been acted in them onthe Sundays. In the 
evening the whole is illuminated, and on certain days of 
the week the music and illumination is on a grander scale. 
In some of these orangeries there are separate saloons for 
billiards, for ladies who object to the smoke of tobacco, for 
and select parties. In the morning part of the day 
the gardens are chiefly resorted to by old gentlemen, who 
read the papers, talk fey, and drink coffee. In the 
evening they are crowded by ladies and gentlemen, and 
refreshments of various kinds are taken; and it is quite 
common for company to call in after the play to meet their 
friends, or take refreshments. There is nothing of the kind 
in any other country of Europe to be cempared to those 
gardens.— Time's Telescope for 1830. 


THE ADIEU. 
Written in 1808, by Lornp Byron, under the impression that he 
would soon die. 


Adieu, thou Hill! where early joy 

Spread roses o'er my brow ; 

Where Science reeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through Ida's paths we stray; 
Soon must I share the gloomy ceil, 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 

Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 
Ye spires of Granta’s vale, 

Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 
And Melarcholy pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 

Ye tenants of the classic bower, 
Cama's verdant margin placed, 


otherwise prevent its making a fine clean handsome - 


adieu ! while memory still is mine, 

For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 
These scenes must be effaced. 

Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 
Where grew my youthful years: 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my childhood wander forth 

From you, ye regions of the North, 
With sons of pride to roam? 

Why did I quit my Highland cave, 

Marr's dusky heath, and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seek a Southern home? ~ 


Home of my sires! a long farewell. 
Yet why to thee adieu? 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell, 
Thy towers my tomb will view; 
The faultering tongue which sung thy fa, 
And former glories of thy hall, 
Forgets its wonted simple note ; 
But yet the lyre retains the strings, 
And sometimes, on Aolian wings, 
In dying strains may float. 


Fields which surround you rustic cot, 
While yet I linger here, 


Streamlet ! along whose rippling surge 
My youthful limbs were wont to urge 
At noontide heat their pliant course, 
Plunging with ardour from the shore, 
Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
Deprived of active force. 


And shall I here forget the scene 
Still nearest to my breast ? 

Rocks rise, and rivers roll between 
The spot which passion blest ; 

Yet, Mary, all thy beauties seem 

Fresh as in love’s bewitching dream, 
To me in smiles display'd : 

Till slow disease resigns his prey 

To Death, the parent of decay, 
Thine image cannot fade. 


And thou, my friend ! whose gentle love 
Yet thrills my bosom’s chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words! 

Still near my breast thy gift ! wear, 

Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem ; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 

In that dear moment quite forgot ; 
Let Pride alone condemn 


All, all, is dark and cheerless now! 
No smile of love's deceit 

Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 
Can bid life’s pulses beat : 

Not e’en the hope of future fame 

Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreaths my head 

Mine is a short inglorious race, 

To humble in the dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead ! 

QO, Fame .nou goddess of my heart 
On him who gains thy praise 

Pointless must fall the spectre’s dart, 
Consumed in glory’s blaze ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 

My name obscure, unmark’d my birth, 
My life a short and vulgar dream: 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 

My hopes recline within a shroud, 
My fate is Lethe’s stream. 

When I repose beneath the sod, 
Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod, 
Where now my head must lay; 

The meed of Pity will be shed 

Ip dew-drops o’er my narrow bed, 
By nightly skies, and storms alone ; 

No mortal eye will deign to steep 

With tears the dark sepulchral deep 
Which hides a name unknown. 

Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughés to heaven : 

There must thou soon direct thy flight, 
If errors are forgiven. 

To bigots and to sects unknown, 

Bow down beneath the Almighty’s throne ; 
To Him address thy trembling prayer * 

He, who is merciful and just, 

Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Father of light ! to Thee I call, 
My sou! is dark within: 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calms't the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is you boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive; 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die. 


e&XPEDITION OF JAMES V. AGAINST THE 
BORDER THIBVEs. 


Tne remarkable expedition of James V., in the year 1529 
into the southern Highlands of Scotland, to inflict judicia. 
punishment on the marauders of these border districts, fur 
nishes various amusing anecdotes, illustrative of the state + 
society in the sixteenth century. Having very sagaciousl 
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«8 a first step, secured in safe custody the principal chief 
tains by whom the disorders were privately porenaget, 
namely, the Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Home, Lord Max. 
well, Seott of Buccleugh, and F.er of Fernyherst, James as- 
sembled an army, and set out under the pretence of enjoying 
the pastime of hunting. The track which the King and his 
retinue pursued led him first through the western of 
Peebles-shire, from whence he made a detour to the left, 
through Ettrick and Ewesdale. It is ascertained, by tradi- 
tion, that in penetrating the wilds in the upper of 
Tweeddale, he felt himself very much at a loss to discover 
the h into the vale of Drummelzier It is su 
posed thet t main body of his attendants was sent up the 
strath of Manor Water, while he and a few retainers made 
@ stretch westward, through the demesnes of Sir James: 
Tweedie, a thane of consiienable power in this quarter at 
time, who resided in a strong peel-house, called the 
Thane’s Castle, near Drummelzier, and the ruin of which is 
still extant, on the t of a steep conical rock. Here the 
chief of the Tweedies used to reside, and domineer over the 
adjacent region. He was likewise in the habit of exactin 
@ species of court by persons passing his fastness, in muc 
same way that the petty princes of Africa oblige travel- 
lers to wait upon them, either to gratify their love of power 
or plunder The King having a guide through the 
district of ine Tweedies, a poor labouring man of the name | 
of Bartram offered himself, and was accepted. This person 
assiduously escorted him from near the Rachan to Glen- 
whappen, through the vale commanded by Tweedie’s cas- 
tle, and so well was James pleased with his attention, that 
he granted him a freehold property, called Duck-pool, in 
the parish of Glenholm. It is somewhat curious that the 
lineal descendant of this Bartram still a portion of 
the estate so conferred. In the course of three hundred years 
it has been much reduced in size, as much from the aggres- | 
sions of the more powerful lairds as from the necessities of 
the family. Its dimensions are now to the extent of little 
more than an acre, yet it acknowledges no superior, 
from the peculiarity of the tenure, pays no tax or assess- 


ment. 

The Thane of having been thata 
stranger, evidently of some note. P mansion | 
without paying the wonted obedience to its lordly owner, 
or craving his hospitality, pursued the King with sixteen 
attendants, uniformly arrayed, and mounted on white horses, 
to Glenwhappen ; where, having found the refugee amon 
his friends assembled, he imperiously demand corporal 
satisfaction for this ideal affront : whereupon the King dis- 
covered himself, brought the proud Sir James on his knees 
for pardon, which, it is mentioned, was more readily granted 
by the King than forgiven by the Thane. 

The King having shortly fallen in with his troops, pro- 

onward to the tower of Henderland, standing near 
the mouth cf the river Me gat, which falls into the pretty 
little lake of St Mary, in Selkirkshire. This fastness was 
the habitation of a “spe of the name of Piers Cokburne, 
who was noted for the great extent of his depredations. Not 
having been made aware of the approach of royalty, or the 
of such an expedition, he and his family were en- 
compassed and seized unawares Tradition tells that they 
were sitting at dinner when their gate was surprised. James’s 
impetuovs temper seems to have dictated that execution 
should fcllow rapidly on trial and condemnation, or rather 
upon accusation. Cokburne’s wife and family were glad to 
be permitted to make their escape in opposite directions. 
The freebooter was himself instantly pinioned, and hanged 
over the gate of his own tower. ile the execution was 
ing forward, the unhappy wife of Cokburne took refuge 
fr the recesses of the rocky bed of Henderland Burn, which 
passes near the site of the castle. Here she is said to have 
striven to drown, amid the roar of a foaming cataract, the 
tumultuous noise which announced the close of her hus- 
band’s existence. By the ballad of “‘the Border Widow,” | 
which is supposed te apply to this incident, it Lm that 
she ventured out after the deed was perpetrated, and took 
charge of the corpse. The words she is understood to utter 
are very affecting :— 
** I sew’d his sheet, making my mane; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
1 watched his body night and day; 
No living creature came that way. 
I took his body on my back, 
And whiles I gaed and whiles I satte; 
I digg’d a grave, and laid him ir, 
And happ'd him with the sod sae green.” 

After the execution ef Cokburne of Henderland, James | 
marched rapidly forward, to surprise in a similar manner | 
Adam Scott of Tushiclaw, called the King of the Border, | 
and sometimes the King of Thieves. A path through the | 
feountains, which tes the vale of Ettrick from the! 
head of Yarrow, is still called the King’« Road, and seems 
to have been the route which he followed. Tushiclaw was 
a tower, or peel-house, now in ruins, overhanging the wild 
banks of the Ettrick. Here the same feat was formed. | 
It is understood that other executions followed this, but ot | 

none was of so bold a character as the killing of the 
famous Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie. 

Johnnie Ar g is a noted person both in history and 
tradition. He appears to have been a border depredator on 
a singularly magnificent scale. His tower is still extant. 
It pies a t situation among the bewildering 
beauties of Eskdale, in the south-eastern part of Dumfries- 
shire, and within an hour’s ride of the Cumberland side of 
the border It is of considerable extent and , though 
now only serving in the capacity of a cow- 
oaphoue farmer. ‘There is now reason to believe that 
J ie, the proprietor of this castle, and the head of a po- 
tent clan of Armstrongs, was not i 1 of the exterminat- 
ing which actuated the king It is rather evi- 
dent that he had determined on braving it out before “ his 
~~ As the sovereign proceeded down the vale of the | 

wes towards Langholm, the freebooter ted himeelt | 
befere him with “s gallant companie” of thirty-six well- | 
mounted and Armstrongs, arrayed in all the 
of border chivalry. The spot at which the meeting 


se to t 


| 


and, away. 


wad was at Carlinrigg Chapel, ten miles south of Hawick. 

e effect likely to be u y the imposing appearance 
of his train. e Rive wes incensed to see a freebooter so 
pape equipped, commanded him instantly to be 
ed to execution, saying, “ What wants this knave, save a 
crown, to be as magnificent as a King.” On this John 
Armstrong made earnest entreaty for his life, offering, at 
first poll, four ana twenty milk-white steeds, and afterwards 
increasing his ransom in amount to twenty-four * ganging 
mills,” with as much “ gude red wheit” as would < 
them in grinding for a whole year ; but all was of no av: 
He, as a last shift, offered to maintain himself with fift 
men, ready to serve the King at a moment's notice, at h 
own expense; engaging never to hurt or injure any Scot- 
tish subject, as, indeed, had never been his ice; and 
undertaking, that there was not a man in England, of what- 
ever degree, duke, earl, lord, or baron, but he would engage, 
within a certain time, to present to the King, dead or alive. 
But the King would listen to no offer, however t, 
whereupon John broke out into a fume of proud gna- 
tion, and, as the ballad has it, exclaim 

** To seek het water aneath cauld ice, 
Surely it is a great folie; 
I have asked grace at a graceless face, 

But there is nane for my men and me;” 
continuing, that, had he anticipated such usage, he would 
have lived on the borders in despite of both King Harry and 
James, and that the former would downweigh his Sent homes 
with gold to know that he had been put to death. No far- | 
ther parley took place. Johnnie and all his retinue were | 
immediately hanged w some growing trees, near the | 
above-mentioned chapel. They were buried in its deserted | 
church-yards, where their graves are yet shown. The coun- | 
try Pao who hold the memory of the unfortunate ma. | 
rauders in very high respect, believe that, to manifest the | 
injustice of their execution the trees immediately withered 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES 
OF BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURERS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


Birmingham (says the late Mr William Hutton, in his 
history of this large and populous sage began with the 
productions of the anvil, and probably will end with them. 
The sons of the hammer were once her chief inhabitants ; 
but that great crowd of artists is now lost in a greater. 
nius seems to increase with multitude. Part of the riches, 
extension, and improvement of Birmingham, are owing to 
the late ‘ohn Taylor, Esq. who possessed the singular 
powc. of poeiety things as they really were. The spring 
and consequence of action were open to his view. He rose 
from minute beginnings to shine in the commercial, as 
Shakspeare did in the poetical, and Newton in the philoso- 
vhical hemisphere. 

To this uncommon genius we owe the gilt button, the ja- 
panned and gilt snuff-boxes, with the numerous race of ena- 
mels. From the same fountain issued the painted snuff-box, 
at which one servant earned three pounds ten shillings per 
week, by guatng them at a farthing each. In his shops 
were weekly manufactured, buttons tu the amount of L.800, 
exclusive of other valuable productions. 
sent nobility, of distinguished taste, examining the works 
with the master, purchased some of the articles ; among 
others, a toy of eighty guineas value; and while paying for 
them, observed with a smile, “he plainly saw he could not 
reside in Birmingham for less than two hundred pounds a- 
day.” Mr Taylor died in 1775, at the age of sixty-four, 
after acquiring a fortune of L.200,000. 

BUCKLES. 

Perhaps tue shoe, in one form or other, is nearly as an- 
cient as the foot. It originally avpeared under the name 
of sandal; this was no other than a sole without an upper- 
leather. That fashion has been since inverted, and we 
have sometimes seen an upper-leather nearly without a sole. 
But whatever was the cut of the shoe, it always demanded 
a fastening. Under the house of Plantagenet, the shoe 
shot horizontally from the foot, like a Dutch skate, to an 
enormous length; so that the extremity was fastened to 
the knee sometimes with a silver chain, a silk Jace, or even 
a pack-thread string, rather than avoid genteel taste. 

This thriving beak drew the attention of the legislature, 
which determined to prune the exorbitant shoot; for, in 
1465, we find an order of council, prohibiting the growth 
of the shoe-toe beyond two inches, under the penalty of a 
dreadful curse from the priest—and, what was worse, the | 
payment of twenty shillings to the king. 

is fashion, like every other, gave way to time; and, in 
its stead, the rose began to bud upon the foot, which, under 
the house of Tudor, opened in great perfection. No shoe 
was fashionable witbout being fastened with a full blown 
rose. Ribbons of every colour, except white, the emblem 
of the depressed house of York, were had in esteem; but 
the red, like the house of Lancaster, held the pre-eminence. 
Under the house of Stuart the rose withered, which gave 
rise to the shoe-string. The beaux of that age ornamented 
their lower tier with double laces of silk, tagged with sil- 
ver, and the extremities were beautified with a small fringe 
of the same metal. The inferior class wore laces of pla’ 
silk, linen, or even a thong of leather; which last is yet to 
be met with in the humble plains of rural life. | 

The revolution was remarkable for the introduction of 
William, of liberty, and the minute buckle, not differing 
much in size and e from the horse bean. - 

This offspring of fancy, like the clouds, is ever chang- 
(ng. The fashion of y is thrown into the casting pot 
.o-morrow. 


The buckle seems to have undergone 
and shape of geometrical invention. It has 
every form in Euclid. The large square buckle, 
with silver, was the fon of 1781. The ladies also adopted 
the reigning taste; it was difficult to discover their beauti- 
ful little feet, covered with an enormous shield of buckle ; 


One of the pre- 


every figure, size, 
through 


lated 


load. 


and we wonder to see the active motion under the massive | 


In 1812, the whole’ generation of fashions, in the bue 
line, was extinct ; a buckle was not to be found on ey 
male foot, nor upon any foot except that of old age. 

GUNS. 

King William was once lamenting, ‘that guns were not 
manufactured in <r Y but that he was obliged to 
procure them from Ho! > ata great expense, and with 

t difficulty.” Sir Richard Newdigate, one of themem. 
Pers for the count ae nt, told the King, ‘that 
genius resided in Warwickshire, and that he thought his 
constituents would answer his ef wishes.” The 
king was pleased with the remark, and the member posted 
to Biminghem. Upon application to a person in Digbeth, 
the pattern was executed with precision, and, when 
sented to the royal board, gave entire satisfaction. ers 
were immediately issued for large numbers, which have 
been so frequently repeated, that they never lost their road ; 
and the in us artists were so amply rewarded, that they 
have rolled in their carriages to this day. 

It seems that the word ‘ London’ marked upon guns is 
a better passport than the word ‘ Birmingham ;’ and the 
Birmingham gun-makers had long been in the habit of 
marking their goods as being made in London. 

In 1813, some of the principal gun-makers of London 
brought a bill into the House of Commons to oblige every 
manufacturer of firearms to mark them with his real name 
and place of abode. The Birmingham gun-makers took 
the alarm ; petitioned the house — the bill, and thirty. 
two gun-makers instantly subscribed six hundred and fifty 
pounds to defray the expense of opposing it. py 
sented that they made component parts of the London 
guns, which differed from theirs only in being put to- 
gether, and marked in the metropolis. ‘ 

Government authorised the gun-makers of Birmingham 
to erect a proof-house of their own, with wardens and a 
proof master ; and allowed them to decorate their guns with 
the ensigns of royalty. All fire-arms manufactured in Bir. 
mingham and its vicinity are subjected to the proof re. 
quired by the Board of Ordnance : the expense is not to ex. 
ceed one shilling each piece; and the neglect of proving is 
attended with a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 

STEEL. 

The manufacture of iron, in Birmingham, is ancient be- 
yond research ; that of steel is of modern date. 

This art appeared at Birmingham in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was introduced by the family of Kettle. The 
~vame of Steelhouse-lane will convey to posterity the situa. 
tion of the works; the commercial spirit of Birmingham 
will convey the produce to the antipodes. 

From the warm but dismal climate of this town issues 
the button which shines on the breast, and the bayonet in. 
tended to pierce it; the lancet which bleeds the man, and 
the rowel the horse; the lock which preserves the beloved 
bottle, and the screw to uncork it; the needle, equally obe- 
dient to the thimble and the pole. 

BRASS WORKS. 

The manufacture of brass was introduced into Birmingham 
by the family of Turner-about 1740. ‘hey erected those 
works at the south end of Coleshill Street ; then near two 
hundred yards beyond the buildings, but now the buildings 
extend half a mile beyond them. 

Under the black clouds which arose from this —— tun- 
nel, some of the trades collected their daily supply of brass, 
but the major part was drawn from the Macclesfield, 


Cheadle, and Bristol companies. 

Brass is ar. object of some magnitude in the trades of Bir- 

mingham ; the consumption is said to be a thousand tons 

annum. The manufacture of this useful article had 
ong been in the hands of few and opulent men, who, in- 
stead of making the humble bow for favours received, acted 
with despotic sovereignty, established their ewn laws, chose 
their customers, directed the price, and governed the mar- 
ket. In 1780 the article rose, either through caprice or ne- 
cessity, perhaps the former, from seventy-two pounds a ton 
to eighty-four pounds. The result was, an advance upon 
the manufactured, followed by a number of counter- 
orders, and a stagnation of business. 

In i781, a person, from affection to the user, or resente 
ment to the maker, perhaps the latter, harangued the pub- 
lic in the weekly papers, censured the arbitrary measures 
of the brazen sovereigns, showed their dangerous influence 
over the trades of the town, and the easy manner in which 
works of our own might be constructed. Good often arises 
out of evil ; this fiery match quickly kindled another fur: 
nace in Birmingham. Public meetings were advertised, a 
committee appointed, and subscriptions opened to fill two 
hundred shares, of one hundred pounds each, which was 
deemed a sufficient capital; each proprietor of a share to 
purchase one ton of brass annually. orks were immedi- 
ately erected upon the banks of the canal, for the ——- 
of water carriage, and the.whole was conducted with 
true spirit of Birmingham freedom. 

The old companies, which we may justly consider the 
directors of a South Sea bubble in miniature, sunk the price 
from eighty-four pounds to fifty-six pounds. Two inferences 
arise from this measure; that their pate were once very 
high, or were now very low ; and that, like some former 
eee in the abuse of power, they repented one day too 
ate. 
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